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Stop losses«--Hinterotoxemla 





NOW ... you can let your sheep eat all they want 
and not worry about over-eating disease! 


Field trials have definitely proved that the right 
amount of AUREOMYCIN in the ration stops 
losses from enterotoxemia. 


Look at the table on right. Note the results of a typi- 
cal field trial with and without AUREOMYCIN. 
In a group of 200 lambs fed AUREOMYCIN, not 
a single lamb died of enterotoxemia. 


Add this newest advantage of AUREOMYCIN to 
all the others this great antibiotic gives you: 
Fewer sickness days, better weight gains, fewer 
“tail-enders”, improved feed efficiency, earlier 
market dates. You can see why it pays to feed 
AUREOMYCIN from start to finish. 


Where to get AUREOMYCIN. AUREOMYCIN 





AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 





Feed good rations containing the world’s greatest disease-fighter: 
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ANIMAL FEED DEPARTMENT | 





CHLORTETRACYCLINE 


Chlortetracycline is supplied to feed manufac- 
turers and feed suppliers in the form of AURO- 
FAC® Animal Feed products. Write for your free 
copy of a booklet called “AUREOMYCIN for 
Sheep Feeding.” 





AUREOMYCIN in Sheep Feeds 
for the Control of Enterotoxemia 
49-DAY TRIAL 





WITHOUT WITH 


AUREOMYCIN AUREOMYCIN* 





| 
Number of sheep | 199 200 


| Death losses, | 12 
| enterotoxemia__| 


0 


*Fed at the rate of 30-35 milligrams per lamb per day. 












30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 














In This Issue 


STATE CONVENTION REPORTS: 


First hand reports of goings- 
on at the Oregon, Nevada, Idaho 
and Washington conventions can 
be found in this issue beginning 
on page 9. A report of the Cal- 
ifornia Board of Directors meet= 
ing will also be found on page 
50. 


IKE & MAMIE IN ALL-WOOL: 


In this month's Auxiliary sec- 
tion, page 36, you will find an 
interesting story and pictures 
telling of a recent National 
Auxiliary gift to the President 
and Mrs. Eisenhower. Delicious 
holiday lamb dishes can also be 
found on page 37. 


SHEEP DISEASE INFORMATION: 


This month's entry — Entero- 
toxemia—is the first ina series 
of monthly reports published to 
give you valuable production in- 
formation. These monthly fea- 
tures are being taken from the 
USDA's Agricultural Yearbook 
for 1956. Turn to page 18. 


APPAREL WOOL REVIEW & OUTLOOK: 


A comprehensive report of the 
present situation in the wool 
market with a glance to the fu- 
ture is carried in this issue on 
page 16. Miss Ruth Jackendoff, 
director of the Department of 
Economics and Statistics at the 
Wool Bureau compiled this val- 
uable information. 


PLAN TO ATTEND YOUR 
NWGA CONVENTION 


Many exciting things are being 
planned for you at the 92nd an- 
nual convention of your National 
Wool Growers Association. Read 
about these on page 14 in this 
issue. And fill out the reser- 
vation blank on page 2—they're 
going fast. You'll get the com- 
plete details in the special 
convention issue of the NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER, to be mailed early 
in January. 


Best wishes to all of you for a truly 
happy Holiday Season! 











Sheepherder Sam 
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“Got any alkali tablets? This city water’s got no body to it.” 
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DOGS NEED MEAT. Friskies contains in 
convenient form all the food value of finest 
steaks, chops, roasts. Friskies is rich in 
meat meal, bone meal and liver protein. It 
is a complete, balanced diet...everything 
your dog is known to need. 


WHEN MIXED according to package direc- 
tions, 5 pounds of Friskies provide more 
than 10 pounds of nourishing goodness. 
Friskies is made to the high standards of 
the Carnation Company. For economy, buy 
Friskies in 25 or 50-lb. sizes. 


FRISKIES CUBES—actually 
Friskies Meal in compressed 
form—the same complete 
nutrition for a dry feeding. 


Keep your dog frisky 
with Friskies! 


ALBERS MILLING CO., Div. OF : s 
CARNATION COMPANY, LOS ANGELES 36, CALIFORNIA 
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PLAN NOW 


TO ATTEND THE 92nd 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


































LAS VEGAS, 
NEVADA, 


JANUARY 
21-24, 1957 


A great deal of interest has been shown in the 92nd Annual Convention of 
the National Wool Growers Association, to be held in Las Vegas, Nevada, Jan- 
uary 21-24, 1957. For the past several months, room reservations have been 
available on a first-come, first-served basis at the Hotel Sahara. Rooms have 
now been set aside at the Hotel El Rancho Vegas, across-the-street from the Sa- 
hara. Rates are similar at both places—that is, $10 for single rooms and $12 
for double rooms, with suites (available only at the El] Rancho Vegas) ranging 
from $20 to $30. 


We suggest you make your plans now—fill in the blank below and mail to 
the National Wool Growers Association, 414 Crandall Building, Salt Lake City 
I, Utah. 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the 92nd annual conven- 
tion of the National Wool Growers Association in Las Vegas, Nevada: 








Single Double Twin 














Suite (El Rancho Vegas only) 2 people _____ 4 people 
Suite (2 people) Suite (4 people) 
For Arrival January _______, 1957 and Departure January , 1957 


Names of Occupants: 

















Name 








Address 


















CHUTE 


ARMY PURCHASE OF CCC 
WOOLS 


The Department of the Army has 
decided to buy 12,720,000 pounds of 
greasy wool from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation’s stockpile. The wool is to 
be made into blankets for military pur- 
poses, particularly the air force. 

Announcement of this decision came 
over the wires on November 5. 

This purchase is largely the result 
of six months’ effort on the part of 
Senator Frank Barrett of Wyoming. 
The Senator has also been working on 
a trade of 25 million pounds of clean 
CCC wool to Turkey for chrome ore. 
The deal is expected to go through 
shortly. The delay has been occasioned 
by the fact that Turkey has put her 
chrome prices above the wool market. 

A trade involving some 3 million 
pounds of wool for an unnamed stra- 
tegic commodity we understand has 
been made with Turkey. 


ARMOUR’S LAMB MANAGER 


A. J. Sullivan has recently been 
made general manager of Armour’s 
Lamb Division. He comes to the post 
with a considerable background in the 
packing industry, particularly in plant 
management and sales. 





HOTEL EL RANCHO VEGAS 


. - » A convention abode. 
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GSA PURCHASES BLANKETS 


The General Services Administration, 
in a move to help smaller textile mills, 
is purchasing 220,000 wool blankets. 
Bids on 55,000 were opened on Novem- 
ber 13. These bids will furnish the base 
in negotiations for the 165,000 balance. 

The blankets will be used in the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration’s 
hospital program. Total cost of the 
blankets is estimated at around $1 
million. 


MOHAIR PRICE RISE 


We wish to announce the sale of our 
accumulation of 500,000 pounds of fall 
mohair at 87144 cents for the adult and 
$1.2614 for kid mohair. 

If you followed the mohair market 
this fall it was held around 731% cents 
to 75 cents during all of September and 
the first part of October. Texas total 
mohair production this fall was approx- 
imately nine million pounds. Over half 
of this fall clip was sold by the first 
part of October at around the 75 cents 
mark. The market then climbed to 8114 
cents and all except about 214 million 
pounds was cleaned up. After the first 
of November the market started off at 
82 cents and between there and a top 
of 86144 cents on adult and $1.1614 to 
$1.20 on kid hair all Texas mohair being 
held by growers was sold out except 
the half million pounds here at Ingram. 
This accumulation was sold November 
16, 1956, at 8714 cents on the adult and 
$1.26% for kid hair. This was sold to 
two Boston firms, each receiving about 
half the tonnage. 

Ranchman’s Wool & Mohair 
Commission House 
Dale Priour 


Lamb and Cranberries- 
Recipe Contest Begins 


AMB has a running mate in a new 
ASPC promotion effort. 


In cooperation with the National 
Cranberry Association, the sheep coun- 
cil is sponsoring a lamb and cranberry 
recipe contest for chefs, cooks, dieti- 
tians and owners and operators of res- 
taurants. Purpose of the contest is to 
create new recipes combining lamb and 
cranberries, and at the same time pro- 
mote greater interest in lamb among 
owners and operators of thousands of 
restaurants and eating places through- 
out the country. 

Putting lamb on the restaurant and 
institution menu is expected to help 
create a broader demand for lamb. This 
business of “eating out” in America 
had an annual sales of 17% billion dol- 
lars in 1955, nearly one-fourth of the 
nation’s entire food bill. It is estimated 
that approximately 78 million meals 
are eaten away from home every day 
in this country, and meat is the bright- 
est attraction on the menu. 

The recipe contest will close Decem- 
ber 31 with the winner to be announced 
as soon as possible in 1957. 

Entrants in the contest will submit 
their favorite recipe using lamb with 
cranberry sauce or jelly, or a new and 
unusual combination of lamb and cran- 
berries. 

Winner of the contest will receive an 
expense paid round trip to the Hawaiian 
Islands for himself and one companion. 
The trip will be aboard the SS Leilani, 
a new luxury liner. 
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our cover 


‘AND ON EARTH PEACE, 


GOOD WILL TOWARD MEN” 


With our present troubled world, no greater wish could be extended this 
Christmastime than that which our cover proclaims. Mankind has prayed for 
peace through all periods of recorded time. It was promised by the prophets 
with the birth of Jesus. He brought a peace that we as individuals can attain, 
a peace of heart, a spiritual peace. You will recall that, knowing his hour had 
come, he comforted his disciples with these words (John 14:27): 

“Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you: not as the world giveth, 
give I unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 

May such peace be yours at all times! 

(Our cover is an adaptation of a photograph by Bob Taylor, Cordell, Oklahoma.) 
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USE ONLY THE 
ORIGINAL 
GENUINE 


“SURE BEATS 


and ELASTRATOR rings with yellow 

mark. BLOODLESS dehorning, 

castrating, docking. $12.50. Rings 

extra: 50, $1.00; 100, $1.80; 500, 

$7. AT DEALERS or postpaid. 
CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. 8-G, 151 Mission St., San Francisco, California 














COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 


DO YOU WANT: 


Good lambing 
sheep? 

Heavy shearing 
sheep? 


If the answer is yes— 
then you want Columbias 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


P. O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 
Alma Esplin, Secretary 














JOIN THE 
MARCH OF DIMES 
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Improving the natural wrinkle-resist- 
ant properties of all-wool summerweight 
suits will be the aim of a two-year 
research program, recently announced 
by the Wool Bureau. 

The program will be carried out at 
Fabric Research Laboratories, Inc., 
Dedham, Massachusetts. 

The new research program will seek 
to find out why some all-wool summer- 
weight suits have an excellent wrinkle- 
resistant quality. Results of this 
research can aid the manufacturer in 
producing ever-improved lightweight 
wool fabrics, the Bureau said. 

In today’s market, it is extremely 
important that wool fabrics be con- 
structed to make optimum use of the 
wool fiber’s intrinsic qualities, the 
Bureau pointed out. 


Lambs fed stilbestrol with a cob ra- 
tion showed the best rate of gain in 
experiments at the Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Twelve lots of 20 lambs each were 
placed on experiment and fed for an 80- 
day period to determine the effect of 
diethylstilbestrol, squalene and choles- 
terol, hydrogenated fat and _ finely 
ground corncobs in their rations. 

Adding 2 milligrams of stilbestrol 
per lamb per day in connection with 
the cob rations increased rate of gain 
by 25 percent with no reduction in 
carcass grades. 

Addition of 3 percent hydrogenated 
fat failed to improve gains, but there 
was some suggestion that carcass qual- 
ity was improved. Adding 2 milligrams 
of stilbestrol per lamb per day to the 
ration containing hydrogenated fat 
increased rate of gain 11 percent. 


Photosensitisation or sunburn can kill 
lambs and young sheep, warns Michael 
Robinson, a technical service officer of 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Australia 
and New Zealand. 

Symptoms of sunburn, according to 
Mr. Robinson, are restlessness, swollen 
and drooped ears which often develop 
scabs, puffed eyelids, face and lips. 

In explaining the causes of sunburn, 
Robinson stated that the green coloring 
chemical in lush grass (chlorophyll) 
plays an important role. This chemical 
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breaks down in a sheep’s rumen to form 
a fluorescent substance which is nor- 
mally destroyed in the liver before it 
reaches the bloodstream supplying the 
skin. If a sheep feeds on lush green 
growth, its liver cannot destroy all 
fluorescent substances and the balance 
spill over into the bloodstream supply- 
ing the skin. It is this chemical that 
makes a sheep’s skin sensitive to sun- 
light. 


A new chemical is being offered as 
a growth promotant for beef cattle, 
lambs and calves by Armour and Com- 
pany. Feeding tests to date show that 
the new product—Dynafac—boosts ru- 
minant growth rates from 10 to 15 
percent. 

In a Dynafac trial with 5,240 lambs, 
the average daily gain was .57 pound 
(144% pound is considered a normal gain), 
with an average death loss of less than 
1 percent. In another lamb test, feed 
efficiency was improved by 12 percent, 
and death losses from over-eating dis- 
ease (enterotoxemia—see page ....) were 
eliminated. An 8 percent loss was suf- 
fered by the control group (without 
Dynafac). 

Dynafac has been designated as a 
“chemobiotic.” The active ingredient 
of the formulation is tetra alkylammo- 
nium stearate. This product was re- 
cently hailed as an effective control for 
pig scours. 


—Armour and Company 


Watch calcium level in_ livestock 
feeds. Some livestock feeds probably 
contain too much calcium, according to 
Gus Bohstedt, University of Wisconsin 
animal husbandman. 


Several years of research show that 
too much calcium in relation to the 
amount of phosphorus in a ration can 
cause difficulties. 

In general, livestock rations should 
contain less than one and one-half times 
as much calcium as phosphorus. More 
than that can cause slower gains and 
poorer feed economy. 








“Always 100% Virgin Wool” 


Cfendleton’ 


MEN’S AND WOMEN’S 
SPORTSWEAR 


LOUNGING ROBES 
BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 


Portland 4, Oregon 











THE 
HAMPSHIRE 


Sure I’m In Demand... 
| Produce More Pounds of 
Lamb Per Ewe. 


Breeder’s List and Information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


72-W Woodland Ave. — Detroit 2, Michigan 











FOR SALE 
A Limited Number of 
Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 
* Will Do the Work of 


Two Ranch Hands 
* Wonderful Pets for 
Children 
* Smart, Most Alert 
Dog Alive! 
$50.00 either sex — a 
bargain at any price! 
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PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 


Kerrville, Texas 





Name 
Address 
City & State 
Sex M.O. Enclosed 
Send C.O.D. 















































A year ago, with hog prices drop- 
ping toward a dime a pound, a Corn 
Belt farm editor wrote: 

‘*Present hog prices were made 
almost a year ago when sows were bred 
for 1955 spring litters. And present 
breeding plans are determining what 
hog prices will be in the fall of 1956.” 

In other words, supply is a big 
part of the answer to the question: 
‘‘Who (or what) sets livestock prices?” 
The other part is demand—how much 
consumers can, or will, spend for the 
meat you produce. 

Sounds simple, doesn’t it? Trouble 
is, though, that neither supply nor de- 
mand is just one easy-to-see thing. 
Both are made up of many moving 
parts . . . and each part keeps changing 
speed and direction. 
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It’s the way all the pieces happen 
to fit together at the time you sell that 
determines how much you get for your 
livestock. 

The supply-and-demand machine 
can look mighty complicated. And it 
isn’t always easy to figure out just 
what it’s doing. But we can clear up 
much of the mystery by taking a good 
look at the main gears. 

Let’s start with demand: 

Main thing here is the number of 
dollars in consumer meat budgets. That 
depends on total income, because meat- 
eaters keep spending about the same 
percentage of their earnings for meat. 

But consumer income doesn’t 
change much from one day or week or 
month to the next. So when livestock 
marketings go up, about the same 
number of dollars are stretched over a 
larger meat supply—and prices have 
to give. Then when marketings go 
down, consumers pay higher prices for 
the smaller meat supply. 

Weather, religious belief, seasonal 
habits, personal taste, the availability 
and cost of many foods which can be 


Who Sets Livestock Prices? 





used in place of meat—these also have 
a bearing on how much Mrs. Home- 
maker spends at the meat counter. 

Now let’s look at supply: 

Each livestock raiser has his own 
ideas about how much to produce and 
when to sell. With several million sepa- 
rate decisions being made, there’s 
bound to be a lot of ups and downs in 
the amount and kind of meat sold. 





\ MEAT SOLD 
e 
For example: Production—and 
therefore marketing—runs in cycles 
over a period of years and changes sea- 
sonally within a year. There are wide 
shifts from day-to-day and week-to- 
week, too—because of rain, snow, heat, 
drouth, holidays, crop conditions or 
your own opinionson the best timetosell. 
Put these demand and supply gears 
together and it’s easy to see how sup- 
pliers and demanders—producers and 
consumers—determine livestock and 
meat prices. Does this mean that the 
folks in between—meat packers and 
retailers—have no say at all? 
No; but it does mean that their in- 


fluence on prices is small and tempo- 
rary —because they neither produce nor 








by FRANCIS A. KUTISH 
Extension Economist 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


consume livestock products. 

Storage of meat by packers, for in- 
stance, can affect supplies of certain 
kinds and cuts during the short periods 
when meat moves into freezer storage 
or out again. But the net influence is 
small over the long run—peak storage 
seldoms exceeds 2 per cent of a year’s 
output of beef, 3 per cent of lamb and 
mutton, 8 to 9 per cent of pork. 

Many producers ask this question: 
Don’t buyers sometimes get bargaining 
breaks because they have “‘inside dope”’ 
on market conditions or because com- 
petition at some points is scarce? 
The answer is ‘‘no’’—unless livestock 
raisers fail to take advantage of all the 
marketing information available to 
them, or don’t shop around for the best 
outlet and the best marketing help they 











\ 

Best evidence that neither proces- 
sor nor retailer is much of the “‘who”’ 
in the question, “‘Who sets livestock 
prices?”’ is that both have lots of com- 
petition: More than 3,000 packers and 
10,000 other commercial killers; and 
over 300,000 retail stores where meat 
is sold. 

That means no one meat packer 
can get away with low-price buying— 
or retailer with high-price selling—for 
very long. If they didn’t get back into 
line in a hurry, informed producers and 
consumers would simply deal with 
someone else. 


set & & & «© 


Mr. Kutish analyzes meat supply and demand 
in more detail in a booklet called ‘‘ What Governs 
Livestock Prices?”’ For your free copy, write 
to Agricultural Research Department, Swift & 
Company, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


Swilt 
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Numerous Problems Face Sheep Industry; 


- Wool 


NWGA Prepares for Hearings, Convention bower 


SSOCIATION work has been piling 

up very fast within recent weeks. 
In the midst of attending the round of 
nine State conventions President Breck- 
enridge and Executive Secretary Marsh 
were confronted with the word that the 
House Ways and Means Subcommittee 
on Tariff was planning to hold hearings 
in Washington, D. C., December 15 on 
the carpet wool matter. This involves 
the request of the carpet wool people 
for entry of all wools not finer than 
46’s free of duty when used for carpet 
manufacture. 


CARPET WOOL COMMITTEE 
TO MEET 


The announcement of this hearing 
necessitated calling in the Association’s 
Special Carpet Wool Committee for a 
December 1 meeting in Salt Lake City. 
This committee, consisting of Fred T. 
Earwood of Texas, James A. Hooper 
of Utah and C. M. Bishop of Oregon, 
was set up in 1954 when efforts of the 
carpet people were directed toward se- 
curing duty-free entry of all wools when 
used in the manufacture of carpets. The 
National’s Special Committee gave con- 
siderable study to that proposal and 
recommended that it be opposed by the 
National Association. The Association 
approved the recommendation and the 
committee was disbanded. 

Last year the carpet people, aiming 
at a compromise, asked that all wools 
not finer than 46’s be permitted to come 
in without payment of duty when used 
in making carpets. The bill covering 
this proposal was reported favorably 
by the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee but it lost out in the closing days 
of Congress when a motion to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill failed to get 
the necessary two-thirds affirmative 
vote. 

In view of the compromise proposal 
of the carpet people and the turn of 
events last spring, the National’s Spe- 
cial Carpet Wool Committee was reacti- 
vated and asked to survey the situation 
again by President Breckenridge at the 
request of the Executive Committee at 
Helena, Montana last July. 

It was not expected, however, that a 
hearing would be held before the open- 
ing of the new Congress next January. 
The Special Committee, with President 
Breckenridge and Executive Secretary 
Marsh, will decide on what representa- 
tion the National Association should 
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make at the December hearing. Prep- 
aration of testimony will require a 
little crowding but as usual the Na- 
tional will rise to the occasion. 


TEXTILE LABELING UP AGAIN 


There is also an unofficial report that 
the entire textile labeling question is 
scheduled for a December hearing by 
a Subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. This will, of course, entail 
shaping up a strong statement again to 
protect the life of the Wool Products 
Labeling Act. 


THOSE FREIGHT RATE INCREASES 

While Association Traffic Manager, 
Charles E. Blaine, will handle the pro- 
test of livestock shippers to the pro- 
posed 15 percent increase in freight 
rates asked by the eastern and western 
railroads, Executive Secretary Marsh 
is busy lining up the sheepmen’s oppo- 
sition. Vice President Angus McIntosh 
will be NWGA’s witness. Working with 
Mr. Blaine, he will file a verified state- 
ment with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by February 1 and then 
if the railroads request, he will have to 
appear at the Salt Lake City hearing 
on March 6 for  cross-examination. 
His statement will show why sheepmen 
cannot absorb these increases. 

The National Association will have 
no witness in the case requesting the 
7 percent increase to cover the increase 
in wages recently granted. 

How the agricultural and livestock 
interests can absorb this additional 22 
percent increase in freight rates is al- 
most inconceivable. Unlike other indus- 
tries, they cannot pass these added 
costs on to anyone. The Department 
of Agriculture apparently cannot see 
how it can be done and its Transpor- 
tation Department is opposing this 
advance. 

There is growing sentiment’ too 
against the speed in which these rate 
cases are being—shall we say—“rail- 
roaded through.” For example, when 
the ICC received the petition of the 
railroads for the 15 percent increase, 
they scheduled only one hearing and 
that in Washington, D. C. at an early 
date. It was only upon protest that 
they set the Salt Lake hearing, and 
upon protest also they advanced the 
dates at which verified statements could 
be filed and the date at which cross- 
examination would be taken. 
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Shippers have not been too successful 
in opposing recent freight rate in- 
creases, but that does not lessen the 
need for continuing to fight them as 
vigorously as possible. : 


THE QUESTION OF CONTROLS 


The critical situation in the Middle 
East, it is reported, has resulted in Gov- 
ernment mobilization officials studying 
the possible need for standby economic 
control powers. Under present law, we 
understand the President does not have 
power to set up price or wage controls, 
but he could take steps to deal with 
materials where defense requirements 
are sufficient to cause a disruption of 
normal distribution. Two commodities 
that might fall into such a category 
under the present Middle East trouble 
are petroleum and nickel. It is not be- 
lieved, however, that the Administra- 
tion will take any steps toward the 
establishment of controls unless war 
actually breaks out. Association offi- 
cials naturally are watching this matter 
closely. 


A PRACTICAL CONVENTION 
PROGRAM 


Along with all this, President Breck- 
enridge and Executive Secretary Marsh 
have shaped up an exceptionally fine 
convention program—one with a differ- 
ent look—aimed to give sheepmen some 
practical help in improving their oper- 
ations. One convention session will be 
devoted entirely to sheep breeding 
problems. Three speakers of nation- 
wide repute have been secured: Dr. J. 
F. Wilson of the University of Califor- 
nia, Professor P. E. Neale of the New 
Mexico A & M College, and Dr. Clair 
E. Terrill of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Jerry Sotola of Armour’s Livestock 
Bureau has promised to talk about new 
developments in animal nutrition. 
“Progress in Research for an Expand- 
ing Wool Industry” will be handled by 
Dr. Harold P. Lundgren, head of the 
Protein Section of USDA Western Re- 
gional Research Laboratory at Albany, 
California. To bring you up to date on 
new phases in the meat packing indus- 
try, there will be Dr. H. E. Robinson, 
director of Swift and Company’s Re- 
search Laboratory. 

An ASPC representative will tell you 
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about progress in lamb _ promotion 
events and plans for the future. 

Also in the open meeting of the 
American Wool Council, the wool ad- 
vertising and promotion work will be 
fully covered by President Max Schmitt 
of the Wool Bureau and members of 
his staff. 


And, of course, Mrs. Earl Wright and 
Mrs. Roy A. Laird, president and sec- 
retary, respectively of the National 
Women’s Auxiliary, have a very fine 
program set up for Auxiliary members 
and convention guests, and Miss Mary 
North, director of the Home Sewing 
Contest, has the Make-It-Yourself-With- 
Wool contest well in hand. 

We do not need, of course, to mention 
the convention fun, for Las Vegas has 
world renown for its headline entertain- 
ment. Watch for full details in the 
January NATIONAL WOOL GROWER. 


When Christmas time comes around 
and everybody is busy shopping for 
gifts, we are always reminded of the 
time we went with a small nephew to 
do his Christmas shopping. On his ac- 
cumulated savings built up with fam- 
ily contributions, he religiously went 
down his list in the 5- and 10-cent 
stores. Finally he came to the end of 
the list and with a big sigh, said, “Now, 
is it all right for me to buy something 
for myself?” We imagine by the time 
this is read there will be many Moms 
and Dads in the sheep business prob- 
ably harboring the same feeling. So 
may we suggest that your Christmas 
present to yourself be a trip to Las 
Vegas for the 92nd annual convention 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, January 21 to 24. 


In the meantime we wish you a very 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year. 

—The Editor 


In Memoriam 


RALPH PITCHFORTH 


ALPH Pitchforth, 70, one of the 

West’s best-known livestock opera- 
tors, died at Memorial Hospital at 
Craig, Colorado on October 29, 1956. 
Mr. Pitchforth suffered a heart attack 
over a year ago and never fully recov- 
ered. He had a second attack on Octo- 
ber 26 as he was completing details for 
the sale of his Colorado holdings valued 
at between $800,000 to $900,000. 

Born in Nephi, Utah in 1886, Mr. 
Pitchforth had lived in Craig since 
1927. His interests extended from Kan- 
sas, where he conducted feeding oper- 
ations to Elko, Nevada, where he owned 
a ranch. He was operator of the R. H. 


Pitchforth Company in Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Mrs. Pitchforth, one daughter, three 
grandchildren, and two brothers and 
two sisters survive. 

Funeral services were held in Salt 
Lake City on November 2. 


WILLIAM NOH 


ILLIAM Noh, 82, father of John 

Noh, immediate past president of 
the Idaho Wool Growers Association, 
passed away on October 19, 1956. He 
had been confined for a long time on 
account of a broken hip. 


One of Idaho’s early sheepmen, he 
retired from active operation of his out- 
fit in the early 30’s. John Noh of Kim- 
berly now owns and operates the sheep 
end of the original plant and Harry 
Noh, another son, is a cattleman of 
Rogerson, Idaho. Mr. Noh’s wife and 
two daughters also survive. 


V. O. McWHORTER 


IRGIL O. McWhorter, 68, died re- 

cently in Prosser, Washington, after 
an illness of several weeks. While in 
recent years, Mr. McWhorter’s interests 
were confined largely to wheat and cat- 
tle ranching, formerly he was very 
prominent in sheep circles. 


Early in his career, he was engaged 
in the sheep work of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, under F. R. Marshall, who 
later became secretary of the National 
Wool Growers Association. Mr. Mc- 
Whorter was closely associated with 
Mr. Marshall in the founding of the 
Columbia breed of sheep, working first 
at Laramie, Wyoming and later at the 
U. S. Sheep Experiment Station at 
Dubois. 

From 1917 to 1922 he was in imme- 
diate charge of all the sheep, and in 
fact, all of the work at Dubois. Of his 
efforts there, F. R. Marshall, in an 
article about the making of the Colum- 
bia sheep, said, “He took the U. S. Sheep 
Experiment Station from a piece of dry, 
raw sagebrush land to a well-equipped 
concern for studies in sheep breeding.” 
He resigned in 1922 from the Govern- 
ment work to go into a sheep partner- 
ship with Professor Howard Hackedorn 
of the Washington State College and 
F. R. Marshall. He later bought out 
the interests of his two partners and 
ran the sheep outfit at Prosser, Wash- 
ington until he sold out to go into the 
cattle and wheat ranching business. 

Mr. McWhorter leaves his wife, Beryl, 
a son, Richard James of Prosser and 
a daughter, Mrs. J. Jerold Norman of 
Portland, Oregon and four grandchil- 
dren. 


CHARLES SHERMAN CULP 


HARLES Sherman Culp, 88, founder 

of C. S. Culp and Sons, one of the 
oldest and largest buyer-feeder sheep 
firms in the Nation, died of a coronary 
occlusion in Salt Lake City on Novem- 
ber 24, 1956. 

The Culp firm was “born” in 1895, 
when Mr. Culp, riding through the 
Southwest to Old Mexico, conceived the 
idea of using feedlot operations on 
sheep, as well as cattle. He tried out 
his idea in a cooperative way with 
friends near Scottsville, Kansas. They 
started with 3,500 sheep, 1,500 of which 
were personally fattened by Mr. Culp. 

From that start, came C. S. Culp and 
Sons, which annually handled at least 
a million sheep in feeding yards such 
as that at Culp, Colorado, and in the 
modern plant at Lamar, Colorado. 

Mr. Culp learned to evaluate livestock 
on his father’s horse breeding farm at 
Scottsville. Noting that many farmers 
and ranchers had no effective outlet for 
their sheep, Mr. Culp moved his opera- 
tions to Rocky Ford, Colorado, and later 
established a large plant and feeder 
lots at Lamar. His work for many years 
took him to sheep camps and ranches 
throughout the West. He later associ- 
ated his sons, Hamer §S., Glenn V. and 
Reed C. Culp, at present Kiwanis Inter- 
national president, in the business, and 
set up headquarters in Salt Lake City 
in 1917. The operations of the firm 
extended over at least 12 States. 

Mr. Culp was an active member of 
the First Methodist Church and a Ma- 
son. He was also very active in the 
Republican party. 

Mrs. Culp died in 1951. In addition 
to his three sons, Mr. Culp is survived 
by a daughter, Mrs. C. Leander Prisk, 
10 grandchildren and 20 great-grand- 
children. 





—Salt Lake Tribune 





NEW BOSTON WOOL LEADER 


George A. Ott, chairman of Richard 
M. Ott and Sons, Inc. was elected pres- 
ident of the Boston Wool Trade Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting in Boston 
on November 20. John H. Forte of 
Forte, Dupee and Sawyer Company was 
elected vice president and Charles M. 
Bennett was renamed secretary-treas- 
urer. 


EDGEHILL-LUKENS’ PRESIDENT 


Roger A. Perry, Jr. was named to 
succeed his father-in-law, the late L. 
U. Edgehill, as president of the Edge- 
hill-Lukens, Inc. in a recent meeting 
of its Board of Directors. 
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Andrew D. Little, reelected president of the Idaho 
Wool Growers Assn., calls on Secretary M. C. Claar 
for his annual report. Mr. Claar has been faith- 
fully serving in Idaho since 1928. 


ldaho Growers Gather, 
Hear Industry Optimism 


VERY other year the Idaho Wool 

Growers Association meets in east- 
ern Idaho, usually at the Hotel Bannock 
in Pocatello, which was the scene of 
the 64th annual conclave from Novem- 
ber 11-13. 

A highlight of this year’s meeting 
was the election to the Hickman Hall 
of Fame of D. Sidney Smith, Shoshone. 
The Hickman Hall of Fame was organ- 
ized in honor of the late Professor C. 
W. Hickman, head of the Department of 
Animal Husbandry at the University 
of Idaho for more than 40 years. Mr. 
Smith was chosen in recognition of his 
many years of service to the livestock 
industry and his contributions to the 
development of the sheep industry in 
Idaho. He served as director of the 
Idaho Wool Growers Association in the 
’20’s, became vice president in 1928, 
was president from 1931-1934 and 
served four years on the executive com- 
mittee of the National Wool Growers 
Association. 

Reelected for the coming year were 
Andrew D. Little, president; Wilbur F. 
Wilson, vice president; and M. C. Claar, 
secretary. New association directors 
elected at the convention are Bill 
Smith, Boise; R. J. Rich, Burley; and 
Dave Hagenbarth, Kilgore. 

Mr. Little, in his president’s address, 
stressed optimism in the sheep indus- 
try based on an early elimination of the 
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CCC wool stockpile as well as the in- 
dustry’s national advertising program. 
Other speakers included Ray S. Hunter, 
Mayor-Chairman of Pocatello; Roscoe 
J. Rich, Burley, Idaho; F. W. ImMasche, 
Deputy Director, Livestock Division, 
Commodity Stabilization Service, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Mrs. Martin Curran and 
Mrs. Earl S. Wright, presidents respec- 
tively of the Idaho and National Wom- 
en’s Auxiliaries; National Association 
President John Breckenridge; Dr. Rue 
Jensen, Dean of Veterinary Medicine, 
Colorado A & M College; Honorable 
Robert E. Smylie, Governor of Idaho; 
E. W. Tisdale, University of Idaho; E. 
Floyd Forbes, president, Western States 
Meat Packers Association and R. D. 
Biglin, director of information, Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council. 


The annual association banquet, floor 
show and dance featured as toastmaster 
Carl L. Isaacson, Idaho State College, 
Pocatello. 


During the sessions, the Idaho Wool 
Growers Association adjourned to form 
the Idaho Sheep Council, organized to 
represent all Idaho sheep producers on 
the American Sheep Producers Council. 
Delegates selected were John Noh, Kim- 
berly; Ed Stolworthy, Idaho Falls; Da- 
vid Little, Emmett; J. W. Matthews, 
Burley; Roscoe J. Rich, Burley; Wilbur 
F. Wilson, Hammett; and C. R. Bacon, 
Jerome. 


IDAHO’S RESOLUTIONS 


WOOL: 


Reiterated position that there is no sub- 
stitute for an adequate tariff on wool. 

Urged that effective quotas on wool im- 
ports be established; opposed removal or 
lowering of any tariffs on wool. 

Opposed U. S. membership in the Organ- 
ization for Trade Cooperation. 

Urged maintenance of Wool Products 
Labeling Act in its present form. 

Asked for discontinuance of Wool Futures 
Market on grounds that it does not reflect 
the true market picture and in many in- 
stances acts as a depressant on the real 
wool market. 

Commended USDA’s Sheep and Wool 
Marketing Advisory Committee for efforts 
to improve wool as a textile fiber. 

Urged establishment of a pilot manufac- 
turing plant for wool textiles. 

Commended CCC for its orderly disposal 
of the wool stockpile and urged continuation 
of present method. 

Congratulated the Idaho Women’s Auxil- 
iary for its successful wool promotion pro- 
gram and thanked the ASPC Directors and 
all others who have contributed to the suc- 
cess of the Make-It-Yourself-With-Wool 
contest. 

Expressed belief that recent trend back 
to wool textiles is due to wool advertising 
campaign of the American Wool Council 
and the Wool Bureau. 

Commended all segments of the industry 
connected with the wool promotion program. 

Thanked all wool firms cooperating in 
the three-mill-per-pound deduction of grow- 
ers’ dues and urged 100 percent cooperation 
from all wool handlers. 


Urged continuauon of $100 reward for 
information leading to arrest and conviction 
of persons stealing sheep, pelts or wool 
owned by an association member. 


LAMB: 


Complimented National Committee for 
work in securing modification of choice 
lamb grades but expressed sentiment that 
grading standards which were set up 20 
years ago need further revision, especially 
since they discriminate against Idaho lambs; 
directed State officers to make a further 
study. 

Urged retention of present tariff on im- 
ported lamb and mutton, and recommended 
establishment of quota on any additional 
importations. 

Expressed agreement with change in in- 
centive payments on lambs. 

Recommended passage of legislation, such 
as S. 4808, to transfer the control of meat 
and meat products from the Packer and 
Stockyards Branch of the Department of 
Agriculture to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

Cited the need for more accurate market 
reports and asked State Association officers 
to make available to growers the New York 
dressed meat prices during the season of 
heavy runs of Idaho lambs. 

Favored continuation of Ogden lamb 
auction and any other auctions that are 
markets for Idaho lambs; commended Og- 
den market for offering both methods of 
selling lambs—by private treaty and 
through auctions. 

Commended American Sheep Producers 
Council for lamb promotion program and 
urged that a larger portion of their funds 
be directed to lamb promotion than wool. 
LABOR: 

Urged State and National Association 
officers to explore all possible means for 
improvement in the rules and regulations 
governing the importation of qualified 
sheepherders; thanked California Range 
Association for work done and urged their 
efforts be expanded to assist growers. 


GRAZING: 


Asked for clarification of the Grazing 
Code to grant to the present permittee 
any grazing rights in excess of his Class I 
permit, on any range he has, through his 
efforts, increased the grazing capacity. 

Expressed opinion that brush eradication 
through burning is the most economic 
method of range restoration; urged Bureau 
of Land Management to burn suitable areas 
at their own expense and that such areas 
be used as experimental plots for further 
study by the BLM and the users. 

Urged the seeding of areas of common 
use to grasses more palatable to sheep than 
crested wheatgrass. 

Asked BLM to control halogeton spread- 
ing by immediate eradication of small in- 
festations. 

Urged BLM officers to tighten their juris- 
diction of homestead and desert land en- 
tries as their liberal attitude of allowing 
lands on the agricultural borderline to be 
withdrawn has created a difficult grazing 
problem in many areas. 

Urged growers to consult their Advisory 
Board members on the expenditure of that 
portion of the grazing fees set up for 
range improvements and to confer with 
county commissioners on expenditures of 
Section 15 funds returned for range im- 
provement. 

Appreciated the “Grassman” and “Keep 
Idaho Green” programs; commended the 
Governor for appointment of Robert Nay- 
lor, a leading wool grower, to head the 
latter project. 

Urged Forest Service to pursue the pol- 
icy of individual treatment to each allot- 
ment. 
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Looking over an exhibit at the Idaho Convention 
are from left to right, Rex Taylor and Elwood M. 
Rich of Burley, Idaho; Ed. C. Sheer, Shoshone, 
Idaho; Berry N. Duff, Denver, Colorado; Michael 
Barclay, Blackfoot, Idaho; E. F. Rinehart, Pocatello, 
Idaho; and Robert S. Blastock and Leonard Winkle, 
both of Filer, Idaho. 


Urged forest regional and_ supervisor 
offices to support the advisory boards and 
users’ associations in collecting fees for 
range improvement and predatory animal 
control. 


TRANSPORTATION: 


Vigorously opposed recent application of 
railroads for increased freight rates. 

Endorsed position taken by State Asso- 
ciation’s officers in protesting reduction of 
rates on westbound dressed meats and 
packinghouse products until like reductions 
are made in live rates. 

Commended the Union Pacific for service 
and efforts to improve facilities for handling 
livestock; asked that they increase number 
of livestock cars. 

Emphasized the freight rate audit service 
available through Charles E. Blaine and his 
staff at a cost of only 25 percent of col- 
lections instead of the regular 50 percent. 

Asked that wartime Federal excise taxes 
be abolished. 


PREDATORY ANIMAL AND DISEASE: 


Expressed appreciation to Idaho State 
Sheep Commission and its chairman, Arthur 
H. Caine, for effective work in keeping 
Idaho free from sheep diseases and for 
skillful management of funds. 

Recommended that levy for predatory 
animal and disease control work be in- 
creased to 25 mills due to increased costs 
of labor, equipment, etc. 

Urged that increased Federal funds for 
predator control granted for the current 
fiscal year be continued next year. 

Highly commended Idaho University 
Board of Regents, President D. R. Theophi- 
lus and Director James E. Kraus, for 
establishing the livestock disease labora- 
tory in the Caldwell Branch Experiment 
Station; urged growers to take full advan- 
tage of laboratory by studying the work 
and asking for help in disease problems; 
urged additional funds for expansion of 
laboratory. 

Commended Association Committee (Da- 
vid Little, Walter Little, and Wilbur 
Wilson) for preparing material to counter 
an attack against the predatory animal 
program. 

Endorsed the predatory control program 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service 100 per- 
cent; expressed appreciation to the State 
Game Department and many sportsmen’s 
organizations cooperating with the program 
and urged increased effort during the 
coming year. 


GENERAL: 


Emphasized the importance of the sheep 
industry as part of the economy of Idaho 
and the Nation. 
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The_ transportation 
committee at the 


Idaho convention. 


D. SIDNEY SMITH 


Honored by his election to the C. W. Hickman Hall 
of Fame. 


Commended actions and decisions of 
officers of both State and National Asso- 
ciations; urged continued organization 
support. 

Offered condolence to families of mem- 
bers who had passed away during the year, 

Thanked all those who participated in 
the convention, including press and radio. 
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Panels, Banquet Prove 
Highlights in Oregon 


WO outstanding features of Oregon’s 

61st annual convention were the 
informative panel discussions and the 
outstanding banquet and floor show at 
one of Portland’s leading night spots. 

Convention sessions were held on 
November 9 and 10 in Portland’s re- 
cently remodeled Imperial Hotel. Julian 
Arrien, conscientious president of the 
association, was reelected to guide the 
association through another year. Also 
reelected were Guy Arbogast, vice pres- 
ident and J. P. Steiwer, secretary. 

From the interesting address of wel- 
come by R. L. Clark, Chairman, Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce, clear down 
to the last event on the program, the 
election of officers, it was an excellent 
convention, thanks to the good planning 
of Secretary Jack Steiwer. 


Speakers included Mrs. Alvin 
Hartley, Oregon Women’s Auxiliary 
President; C. W. McMillan, Swift & 











Company; Max Schmitt, president, the 
Wool Bureau, Inc.; Richard D. Biglin, 
director of information, American 
Sheep Producers Council; Dr. §S. kK. 
Christensen, assistant professor of 
Marketing, Oregon State College; Ed. 
win E. Marsh, executive secretary, 
National Wool Growers Association; 
and the three association officers, Ju. 
lian Arrien, Guy Arbogast and J. P. 
Steiwer. 

Participating in a lamb marketing 
forum were R. C. Kuehner, representing 
the American Sheep Producers Council: 
Marion G. Krebs, sheep producer of 
Brockway, Oregon; Mrs. Jack Sugg, 
Portland, speaking as a consumer; 
Prosser Clark, Portland, speaking as a 
marketing agency representative; and 
Douglas W. Chambers, Salem, present- 
ing views from the meat packing angle. 

Another panel which held the interest 
of convention delegates was the one 
chairmanned by Roy Ward, manager, 
Pacific Wool Growers, on the question, 
“What Are the Prospects for the Sheep 
Business for the Next Five Years?” 
This panel featured representatives of 
the Bureau of Land Management and 
the Forest Service and also John With- 
ers, former association president and 
Clarence Bishop of the Pendleton Wool- 
en Mills. 

Chosen to represent Oregon on the 
Oregon-Washington Sheep Council were 
W. H. Steiwer, Fossil and John Withers, 
Paisley. This is the organization which 
will represent Oregon and Washington 
sheep producers on the American Sheep 
Producers Council. 

Top professional entertainment, head- 
ed by the Delta Rhythm Boys, sparked 
the annual banquet and dance at 
Amato’s Supper Club. 

While location of the next convention 
was not set at the meeting, dates for 
the 1957 convention were chosen. They 
are November 7-9. 















OREGON RESOLUTIONS 


WOOL 


Commended the President of Chrysler 
Corporation for utilizing wool upholstery 
in some models. 

Commended Hugh Munro of Boston for 
his personal efforts in promoting the use 
of wool. 

Endorsed the principles of H.R. 12332 
to provide for labeling of all textile prod- 
ucts without disturbing the provisions of the 
Wool Products Labeling Act. Opposed all 
— to repeal the Wool Products Labeling 


_ long-standing policy calling 
for adequate tariff protection on imported 
wools and strongly opposed any efforts to 
further reduce or remove prevailing tariffs 
on wool or wool products. 

Endorsed the establishment of import 
quotas on raw wools and woolen textiles. 

Commended President of the United 
States for imposing ad valorem tariff in- 
crease on woolen textiles under Geneva 
Trade Agreement. 

Commended Commodity Credit Corpora- 
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Oregon Association officers get together with Oregon’s 
two delegates to the newly formed Oregon-Washington 
Sheep Council. L. to R. Julian Arrien, president; J. P. 
Steiwer, secretary; sheep council delegates W. H. Steiwer 
and John V. Withers; and Guy Arbogast, Association 


vice president. 


tion for disposing of stockpile wools in 
orderly manner and recommended they con- 
tinue to market their wools under the 
present monthly quota. 

Commended Senator Frank Barrett (Wyo- 
ming) for efforts resulting in the Army 
taking over 12 million pounds of stockpile 
wools for blankets and other defense items 
and also for efforts to consummate the ex- 
change of 25-30 million pounds of stockpile 
wools to Turkey for chrome ore. Urged 
that efforts be made to complete this ne- 
gotiation as soon as possible. 

Commended Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra T. Benson for promptly announcing 
incentive level for 1957 marketing year, but 
deplored the fact that it was not set at 
110 percent of parity. 

Urged that if 62-cent incentive level does 
not result in appreciable increase in sheep 
production by summer of 1957, incentive 
level for 1958 marketing year be set at 
110 percent of parity. 

Pledged assistance to securing necessary 
legislation to provide sufficient funds for 
payment at 110 percent of parity if present 
law does not provide adequate funds. 

Urged Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
to request appropriations in 1957 for estab- 
lishing a pilot plant for wool processing to 
further basic knowledge of wool research. 

Commended Wool Bureau for their efforts 
to obtain proper recognition for wool as a 
superior fiber. 

Commended Women’s Auxiliaries for 
their work in promoting use of wool 
through the Make It Yourself With Wool 
contest and wool and lamb stickers. Sug- 
gested wool trade be invited to participate 
in these projects. 

Asked that results of research on scour- 
able branding fluids at the USDA Sheep 
Experiment Station at Dubois, Idaho, be 
released as soon as possible and also com- 
mended the work of the Station in this 
research. 

Urged wool growers of Oregon to use 
greater care in preparation of their wool 
for market. 

Commended Oregon State College and 
John Lander, Jr., for conducting a sheep 
shearing school. 

Established an Oregon-Washington Sheep 
Council to have membership in the Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council, representing 
growers in Oregon and Washington. 


LAMB 


Thanked wholesale and retail meat deal- 
ers, stockyard agencies and meat packers 
for cooperation in lamb promotion in Ore- 
gon. 

Recommended that market receipts at 
North Portland Stock Yards be spread 
throughout the week to avoid gluts. 
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Oregon. 


Solicited cooperation of transportation 
agencies in rechecking livestock shipping 
expenses, such as feeding and labor, and 
requested that these agencies give lamb 
shippers faster movement of lambs to mar- 
ket to avoid excessive shrink and other 
costs. 

Recommended that Grading Service con- 
sider the strict grading practices at North 
Portland Stock Yards and bring the stand- 
ards in line with other areas. 

Requested more pen facilities be provided 
at North Portland Stock Yards. 

Expressed satisfaction over the change 
in the National Wool Act regarding incen- 
tive payments on lambs. 

Commended the good work of the ASPC 
during the year in lamb promotion. 

Requested Oregon Association send letter 
of appreciation to chef of Mallory Hotel 
in Portland for his fine work in preparing 
tasty lamb dishes. 

Opposed the practice of large retail con- 
cerns and packers feeding lambs for their 
own slaughter and sale through their whole- 
sale and retail outlets. 

Appealed to Extension Service at Oregon 
State College to conduct educational pro- 
grams in the importance of doing castration 
work on lambs in an efficient manner. 

Urged producers to encourage meat mar- 
kets to display lamb in an attractive manner 
in order to appeal to consumers. 

Urged that when early lambs from Cal- 
ifornia come to the Portland market at a 
time when there is still a supply of Oregon 
old-crop lambs, retailers feature the old- 
crop lambs, so that the Oregon growers 
will not suffer losses after putting the late- 
fed lambs in high class market condition. 


Thanked all those responsible for their 
support of late fed lambs in that area during 
the past year. 

Recommended that where feasible, home 
economics teachers in high schools, in co- 
operation with county home economics 
extension agents, feature meat preparation 
as a week’s special program during the 
year, and that these programs include the 
homemakers in the community. 

Approved a contribution of $30 for the 
purchase of lamb cuts to be used on TV 
features at which marketing and consumer 
specialists of Oregon State College will 
appear. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Opposed reduction in freight rates on 
westbound dressed meats. 


Urged the repeal of 3 percent wartime 
emergency transportation tax, which was 
imposed during World War II to discourage 
shipments in favor of wartime needs for 
rail use. 


Ontario, Oregon, and Harry Lindgren, Corvallis, Association. 


Pictured at the Oregon convention from left to ABOVE: Jay H. Dobbin, Enter- 
right are Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon; Jack prise, Oregon, honorary presi- 
Kassner, Oregon City, Oregon; Harry Sandquist, dent Oregon Wool Growers 


He attended his 


first Oregon wool growers 
convention in 1902. 
LEGISLATIVE 


Recommended that Association President 
appoint member from Oregon Wool Grow- 
ers Association from each western and east- 
ern Oregon group to take part in a review 
of the proposed fence law in November. 

Solicited support of Oregon Congression- 
al delegation and Subcommittee on Immi- 
gration of House Judiciary Committee to 
enact a sheepherder importation bill re- 
quiring that such imported labor remain 
within the wool growing industry until such 
time as they obtain citizenship. 

Recommended that Secretary of Agricul- 
ture investigate operation of wool top 
futures market and take action to elim- 
inate same if not considered a necessary 
part of the wool marketing process. 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS 


Recommended that Professor Oran M. 
Nelson, who retired in 1954 from the Ore- 
gon State College, be made an honorary 
life-time member of the Oregon Association 
in recognition of his more than forty years’ 
service to the sheepmen of Oregon while 
in charge of the sheep program at the 

(Continued on page 40.) 
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Nevadans Reelect; 
Hear Breckenridge 


EMBERS of the Nevada Wool Grow- 

ers Association met in Reno on 
November 9 and 10 for their annual 
meeting. 

President John Breckenridge of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
joined the meeting for a couple of hours 
between planes on the 9th and fur- 
nished current information dealing 
with the work of the National Associa- 
tion and matters pertaining to the 
American Sheep Producers Council and 
meat promotion. 

A vote of confidence was given to all 
the Nevada officers by their re-election 
for another year. They are: Tony Smith 
of Lee, Nevada and Salt Lake City, 
Utah, president; George N. Swallow of 
Ely, vice president; John E. Humphrey 
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TONY SMITH 
Chosen to lead again in Nevada. 


of Reno, secretary-treasurer and Ver- 
non Metcalf also of Reno, consultant. 

The Nevada Wool Growers Associa- 
tion by resolution: 

Requested continuation by the Ne- 
vada State Sheep Commission of the 
20 cents per head levy on all sheep 
assessed in Nevada for predator con- 
trol work in co-operation with the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Asked for a continuation by the Ne- 
vada State Sheep Commission for 





association support on the same basis 
as in the past. 

Favored an educational program di- 
rected to sportsmen’s groups to inform 
them of the benefit of the poison bait 
programs. 

Approved sponsoring a Nevada ram 
sale in Ely next summer. 

Approved a contribution of $250 to 
the State Women’s Auxiliary for the 
Make It Yourself With Wool contest. 

Gave a vote of confidence to the ef- 
forts of the National Wool Growers 
Association in following the various 
proposals being made for promotion of 
meat by legalizing deductions from 
slaughter sales. 

Opposed the proposed Navy gunnery 
and rocket range withdrawal in Nevada 
as presently understood. 

Voted active support to any needed 
legislation for importation of sheep- 
herders. 

Selected a committee to work with 
the University of Nevada in matters 
of benefit to the industry. 


The meeting adjourned at noon on 
the 10th to permit the men to join the 
auxiliary luncheon in the Sky Room 
of Hotel Mapes for the Make It Your- 
self With Wool contest. 


Pictured above are the officers of the Washington Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. They were reelected at the recent Washington convention. From 
left to right, they are, William McGregor, Hooper, first vice president; 
Phil Kern, Ellensburg, secretary-treasurer; and George K. Hislop, Yakima, 
president. William H. Wyatt of Yakima was elected as the new second 
vice president. 


Washington Completes 63rd Year 


HE Washington Wool Growers has 

just completed another year of oper- 
ation, its 63rd, with a fine three-day 
convention. The program started with 
a Make-It-With-Wool Style Revue on 
Sunday afternoon, November 11, and 
the Executive Committee meeting that 
evening. The Executive Committee 
meeting was open to any of the mem- 
bers who wished to attend and many 
attended. Monday, the 12, was our 
registration and usual preliminary ad- 
dresses by our officers and city officials. 
Monday afternoon was Lamb Promotion 
afternoon, with Dick Kuehner, who is 
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Northwest Director of Lamb Promotion 
for the ASPC; Roy Ward, a Director of 
the ASPC, and Martin Boss, Pacific 
National Advertising Agency, who han- 
dled the Washington Wool Growers 
campaign for the Inland Empire. This 
particular campaign increased the con- 
sumption of lamb in the Spokane area 
32 percent over the previous year, for 
a cost of $3,000. All packers and sup- 
pliers in the area were extremely helpful 
and supplied us with exact percent- 
ages so that we could compile the true 
percentage figure for the area. 

The final address Monday afternoon 
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was given by the Hon. Henry M. Jack- 
son, of the U. S. Senate, who spoke on 
his trip to Soviet Russia this past sum- 
mer and how the Russian economy is 
immediately tied to world conquest and 
toward obtaining a foothold in the 
Middle East. 

Tuesday was occupied primarily by 
business meetings except for a very 
fine talk given by John Breckenridge, 
president of the National, to whom we 
are especially indebted for making the 
trip to the far Northwest. 

I sincerely hope that the convention 
in Las Vegas will be as harmonious as 
ours was and will point the way to fur- 
ther progress in the sheep industry. 

—George K. Hislop, President 


WASHINGTON RESOLUTIONS 


Recommended that the Secretary of the 
Washington Wool Growers Association 
write Congressional delegates thanking 
them for efforts in obtaining increased Fed- 
eral appropriations for predator and rodent 
control work for the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

Urged the wool grower members to co- 
operate more fully in the predator control 
program by furnishing horses for 1080 bait. 

Commended Martin Boss and the Pacific 
National Advertising Agency for their lamb 
promotion efforts over Television Station 
KXLY. 

Commended the ASPC for their lamb 
promotion over KING-TV in Seattle and 
their Portland Promotion; also for provid- 
ing matching funds in the amount of $1,000 
the KXLY-TV Promotion. 

Recommended a continuance of advertis- 
ing in Spokane area through the Pacific 
National and Martin Boss. 

Recommended to the ASPC that they con- 
tinue their Portland and Seattle programs 
to take full advantage of the monies al- 
ready spent. 

Asked for the elimination of the Federal 
Wartime Emergency Transportation Tax of 
3 percent on freght and 10 percent on pas- 
senger travel. 

Requested that the Washington State 
Public Service Commission, Olympia, Wash- 
ington, be contacted for the addition of a 
30,000 pound rate to Item 802 of the Wash- 
ington State Public Service Commission 
Tariff #4 covering the movement of sheep 
and goats. 

Requested that Congress appropriate 
$300,000 to be used by the research branch 
of the Forest Service in cooperation with 
the State game departments for basic re- 
search on the use of forage by game ani- 
mals. 

Requested that Congress appropriate an- 
nually the full $3 million authorized by the 
Anderson-Mansfield Act for range re- 
vegetation on National Forest land. 

Commended Congress for appropriating 
during the past two years the full amount 
for range improvement under the Granger- 
Thye Act and urgently requested that this 
vitally needed appropriation be continued. 

Commended the USDA for the efficient 
administration of the Wool Act of 1954; 
also commended the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration for the orderly disposal of the wool 
stockpile. 


(Continued on page 24.) 
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10 ELECT ASPC DELEGATES 


Sheep Councils Forming 


RGANIZATION of Sheep Councils 

is the order of the day in the 
United States. As they are set up, they 
will petition for membership in the 
American Sheep Producers Council. 
The main purpose of the Sheep Coun- 
cils is to provide for the election by 
producers of lamb or wool of delegates 
and directors of the ASPC. 

At the annual delegates’ meeting of 
the ASPC in Denver last September, 
it was voted that representation in the 
ASPC should be allocated on the basis 
of deductions made from the incentive 
payments for lamb and wool promotion 
programs. The allocation of the repre- 
sentation on this basis created a 
problem in States or areas where the 
sheepmen were not fully organized as 
producers. So at the meeting of the 
ASPC Board of Directors in Columbus, 
Ohio, on October 4, it was voted to re- 
organize the ASPC and the by-laws 
were revised accordingly. 

Under this revision there will be two 
classes of members in the ASPC. Class 
I memberships cover the State or Area 
Sheep Councils. These councils “shall 
be composed of organizations which 
have as members, producers of lamb or 
wool.” They “may or may not be in- 
corporated” and they may have “as as- 
sociate members, educational services 
and agencies which service the lamb 
and wool industry.” The council must 
be a non-profit organization having the 
same objectives as those of the ASPC. 
In the West most of the Sheep Councils 
are being organized during the State 
wool growers’ conventions. 

Each council is allowed one delegate 
for each $25,000 or major fraction 
thereof deducted from producers’ in- 
centive payments within the State or 
area covered. There will be a revision 
of the number of delegates each year as 
necessary. 

Director apportionment is on the ba- 
sis of one for each $100,000 deducted 
from producers’ incentive payments 
within the State or area covered. In 
order that each council might have a 
director in the ASPC, it was necessary 
in some instances to combine several 
States into one council. 

The delegates from each council elect 
the directors from their number at sep- 
arate caucuses at the annual ASPC del- 
egate meetings. 

Voting in delegate meetings may be 
by proxy on all matters including the 
selection of directors. The person 
voting the proxy, however, must be a 
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delegate certified by the organization 
he represents and he may only vote 
proxies from delegates representing the 
same organization as he represents. 

The twenty Sheep Councils proposed 
as Class I members with their delegate 
and director allotments are shown 
below: 


STATE OR AREA Delegates Directors 


REGION I 

Eastern Seaboard Sheep 
Council 
(Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New 


York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, West 

Virgmin, Virwinit) <.—~.0-.cencee 3 1 

Southern States Sheep 

Council 

(North Carolina, South Car- 

olina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 

bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 


Tennessee, Kentucky) ............ 3 1 
Ohio Sheep Council ...................... 4 1 
Michigan-Wisconsin Sheep 

2 Ee ee Sees 3 1 
Indiana-Illinois Sheep 

i Se Se ene OE ae 4 i! 
REGION II 
North Dakota-Minnesota Sheep 

aT ae ET rEL 6 1 
Iowa Sheep Council .................... 6 1 
South Dakota Sheep Council...... 5 1 
Nebraska-Kansas Sheep Council 5 1 


Missouri-Oklahoma-Arkansas 
Sheep Council 


REGION III 


Texas Sheep Council .................... 20 5 
REGION IV 
New Mexico Sheep Council........ 5 1 
Colorado Sheep Council................ 8 2 
Wyoming Sheep Council.............. 8 2 
Montana Sheep Council................ 6 2 
REGION V 
Utah Sheep Council........00..000....... 6 1 
Idaho Sheep Council.................... 7 2 
Oregon-Washington Sheep 

OF | ean ca 4 1 
California Sheep Council............ 11 3 
Arizona-Nevada Sheep 

COO ect ie 3 1 


Present Class II membership is com- 
posed of the following: National Wool 
Growers Association, National Wool 
Marketing Corporation, National 
Grange, National Farmers Union, Na- 
tional Livestock Producers Association, 
National Lamb Feeders Association, 
Pacific Wool Growers. Other organiza- 
tions serving producers on an extensive 
area or national basis may be admitted 
from time to time in this class. 

The present Class II members each 
have two delegates except the Pacific 
Wool Growers which has one, and they 
each have one director. The ASPC by- 


laws provide that Class II members 
shall not be entitled to more than two 
delegates and one director. 

Since the ASPC Board of Directors 
is limited to not more than 50, the 
$100,000 allotment basis may be 
changed if necessary so that the com- 
bined directors from Class I and Class 
II members shall not exceed 50. 

Directors serve for one year and may 
be replaced any time by the member 
organization from which elected. Va- 
cancies may be filled by the member 
organization. 

The Board of Directors has author- 
ity under the ASPC by-laws to appoint 
an Executive Committee of nine made 
up as follows: Chairman of the Board, 
Vice-Chairman of the Board, five from 
the Class I directors (one from each 
Region) and two from Class II directors. 

Prior to the appointment of the 
Executive Committee, the directors 
from each region in Class I are to 
caucus separately and select by a ma- 
jority vote of those present, the member 
to represent them on the Executive 
Committee. Where selection of mem- 
bers from a region or from Class II is 
not possible by majority vote, the 
Board of Directors will make the se- 
lection. 

This reorganization of the American 
Sheep Producers Council becomes effec- 
tive March 11, 1957. In order to have 
proper representation on the ASPC at 
the meeting on that date, the State or 
Area Sheep Councils should submit 
their petitions for membership by Feb- 
ruary 15, 1957. 

Full details on how the Sheep Coun- 
cils should be set up have been dis- 
tributed by the ASPC, and the era of 
Sheep Councils is about to commence. 
As stated previously, the main purpose 
of their organization is to give assur- 
ance that the producers, the people who 
are paying for the lamb and wool pro- 
motion programs, have fair representa- 
tion on the ASPC through their 
delegates and directors. 


COLORADO SHEEP COUNCIL 


LANS for forming the Colorado 

Sheep Council were initiated at a 
meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Colorado Wool Growers Association in 
Salida on November 10. 

The association’s executive commit- 
tee was authorized to take proper steps 
to set the council up to conform to the 
new by-laws of the American Sheep 
Producers Council adopted in October 
of this year. 

Representatives of organizations who 
include a substantial number of the 
sheep producers of the State are being 
called together on December 10 to form 
the council and elect the eight ASPC 


(Continued on page 24.) 
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CONCRETE COLOSSUS—One of the 
engineering marvels of our time is 
resulting in the fastest growing rec- 
reation area in the West. Hoover Dam 
is rapidly becoming a favorite vacation 
site. Escorted tours go through the 
dam itself and unfold the wonders of 
its power-making facilities. Behind 
the huge structure stretches Lake Mead 
where fishing, swimming, sailing and 
other water sports make vacations a 
sunny delight.—Union Pacific Railroad 
photo. 


These and Many More Sights are Near 
LAS VEGAS-YOUR NWGA CONVENTION-CITY 


Las Vegas, Nevada, home of bright lights, 
Is your 1957 convention city and offers many sights. 


There’s music and drama all planned for you, 
An outstanding program from which to gain clues. 


Besides all of this, there are scenic delights. 
Nearby Hoover Dam and Lake Mead rise to great heights. 


So lend us your ear, and listen, please do. 
We'll tell of the desert, especially for you... . 


HEN you attend the 92nd annual meeting of your Na- 

tional Wool Growers Association in Las Vegas from 
January 21 to 24, plan on a full schedule. .. . You’re sure 
to have one. 

Besides the knowledge-giving program and star-studded 
entertainment being planned for you (watch for the January 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER) there are many awe-inspiring 
sights to see near Las Vegas. 

A brief 45-minute drive from this desert city will take 
you to one of the wonders of modern-day engineering—- 
impressive Hoover (Boulder) Dam. Rising 726 feet between 
the rugged walls of the Colorado River, this dam is the 
highest in the world. 

One of the Nation’s outstanding tourist attractions, total 
annual visitations have reached astounding figures. A tour 
through this great power source is naturally the highlight 
of any visit to the dam. 

Regularly scheduled tours (up to one every 20 minutes) 
are conducted by the Bureau of Reclamation. Elevators 
move tourists into the heart of the dam where they can get 
an idea of its intricate planning and workings. Power wings 
of the dam are always a great source of interest. It is a bit 
startling to learn of the tremendous size of each generator 
and what it is capable of doing. 

The tunnel into the canyon wall through which the 
guided tour passes, was originally built to allow men and 
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equipment to reach the huge penstock (pipe) cavity. While 
passing through this tunnel, you will learn that Hoover Dam 
is of the “gravity arch” type. This gravity feature of the 
dam means that the structure has such great bulk that the 
terrific pressure of the water against its upstream face 
would not be enough to budge it even if there were no 
canyon walls to hold it in place. 

Engineers planning the dam didn’t leave anything to 
chance. Lake Mead, formed by Colorado River waters behind 
the dam, is enormous. [here is little chance that flood- 
waters could build up the Lake and overflow the dam. If 
such a “miracle” ever occurred, there are two huge spill- 
ways, one on each side of the canyon designed to take care 
of such emergencies. 

Four intake towers located just behind the face of the 
dam (see picture) guide Lake Mead waters to their generator 
destination. Each huge “dynamo” inside the dam cost a 
fortune. Additional installations will provide enough power 
to supply the combined total needs of Detroit and Los 
Angeles. 

Actually, the dam wasn’t primarily built for its power 
supplying capabilities. Control of the raging Colorado River 
waters for irrigation was the main reason for construction 
of the dam which began in 1931. Total cost of the Boulder 
Canyon project is approximately $166,600,000. 


LAKE MEAD—YEAR-AROUND RECREATION AREA 


A sea within a desert, beautiful Lake Mead is the largest 
man-made lake in the world, having 550 miles of picturesque 
shoreline and deep blue waters encompassed by bright-hued 
mountains. 

There is no closed season here on bass or trout. There 
are free camping facilities, and rowboats and cruisers are 
available. All this is waiting for you—only 30 minutes from 
Las Vegas. 

Lake Mead National Recreation Area is one of the most 
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popular travel and vacation sections in 
the entire country. And it’s no wonder! 
Imagine trout and bass fishing, hiking, 
camping, mountain climbing, boating, 
swimming, and miles of scenic beauty 
all lumped together and available the 
year round. 

With completion of the Hoover Dam 
in 1935, thousands of persons came to 
see the world’s highest dam and to play 
on the shores of the reservoir created 
by the dam. For those who don’t mind 
it a little chilly at night, January is a 
good month to visit this area. 

Aside from just being good to look 
at, Lake Mead abounds with fish. And 
fishing has not been overplayed in pub- 
licity given the area. It is good! Lake 
Mead was recently named one of the 
top-ranking fresh water fishing spots 
in the United States and Canada. Best 
of all, it’s open season on largemouth 
bass, crappies, catfish, bluegills, perch 
and carp 12 months a year. 


IN THE MIDDLE OF THE DESERT, 
A ROSE—BOULDER CITY 


A good starting point for a tour of 
the Lake Mead and Hoover Dam areas 
is Boulder City. This city is operated 
by the Bureau of Reclamation, admin- 
istrators of the dam. It is a beautifully 
foliaged little city—a blossom in the 
desert. 

Rangers and naturalists give nightly 
illustrated lectures on this area and 
other parks at the Visitors Bureau in 
Boulder City. A 20-minute film on the 
construction of Hoover Dam is shown 
continuously seven days a week at the 
Visitors Bureau. It is a “must” for dam 
visitors. 


IN YOUR NWGA CONVENTION 
PLANS—ALL THIS AND MORE 


Las Vegas is midway between the 
North and South rims of the Grand 
Canyon making it a convenient starting 
point for a visit to the world-famous 
national park. 

The Valley of Fire, with its brilliant 
reds and fantastic rock formations ad- 
joins verdant Moapa Valley and upper 
Lake Mead. It is only two hours from 
Las Vegas. 

Utah’s Zion and Bryce National Parks 
are both located on major highways 
leading to and from your convention 
city. These fantastic mineral wonder- 
lands of color offer a haven for all 
nature lovers. 

All this and more—available for you 
in your travels to and from your annual 
National Wool Growers Association 
convention—Las Vegas, Nevada, Jan- 
uary 21 to 24... . See you there! 





TOP PHOTO CENTER COLUMN: 
Aerial View of Hoover Dam. 


BOTTOM PHOTO: 
Boating on Lake Mead. 
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PRELIMINARY OUTLINE OF 
PROGRAM 
92ND ANNUAL CONVENTION 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


January 21 to 24, 1957 
CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 
HOTEL SAHARA 
LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 20, 1957 


6:30 P.M. Executive Committee 
Meeting 
Place to be announced 


MONDAY, JANUARY 21, 1957 


10:00 A.M. Executive Committee 
Meeting 
Mosque Room 

1:00 to 

5:00 P.M. Registration of Delegates 
Lobby 

2:00 P.M. Council of Directors’ 
Meeting 
American Wool Council, 
Ine. 


Congo Room 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 22, 1957 
8:00 A.M. to 


1:00 P.M. Registration of Delegates 
Lobby 


9:30 A.M. Opening Convention 
Session 
Congo Room 


1:30 P.M. Committee Meetings 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 23, 1957 
9:00 A.M. to 


1:00 P.M. Registration of Delegates 
Lobby 


9:30 A.M. Second Convention 
Session 
Congo Room 


2:00 P.M. Third Convention Session 
Congo Room 


6:30 P.M. Banquet 
Congo Room 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 24, 1957 


9:30 A.M. Fourth Convention 
Session 
Congo Room 


1:00 P.M. Final Meeting 
Executive Committee 
National Wool Growers 
Association 
Mosque Room 
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The Apparel 
Wool Market 


A LOOK FORWARD 
AND BACK 


by RUTH JACKENDOFF 
Director, Department of Economics and 
Statistics, The Wool Bureau 


OMESTIC wool growers who had 

either the perspicacity or the finan- 
cial reserves to wait out the transitional 
period of the current wool season, are 
reaping rewards in terms of a substan- 
tial appreciation in market prices. 
Should the current trend be sustained 
until next April, additional premiums 
could be forthcoming in terms of higher 
than average incentive payments on the 
1956 clip. According to trade observers 
not more than ten million pounds of the 
clip was still held by growers on Octo- 
ber 1. That means that the bulk of 
1956 wools were sold at prices below 
levels reached in October. 


Scarcity of Stocks 


The direction of Boston Market quo- 
tations in the near future will have 
added significance to the consumers of 
wool because of the apparent stringent 
searcity of stocks. If available statis- 
tics reflect the true situation, trade 
stocks (except Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration) in the hands of manufactur- 
ers, dealers and topmakers on Novem- 
ber 1, were equivalent to about one and 
one-half months’ consumption require- 
ments at the January-September rate. 
The 84 million pounds of CCC holdings 
on November 1, equal to less than 40 
million pounds, clean, were equivalent 
to an additional one and one-half 
months’ requirements, but at current 
market prices, CCC sales are limited to 
614 million pounds a month. The De- 
fense Department is taking 12.7 million 
pounds of CCC wool for a blanket pro- 
curement program and about three mil- 
lion pounds are involved in a barter 
deal with Turkey. When these 16 mil- 
lion pounds are deducted from the total 
CCC stockpile on November 1, 68 million 
pounds remain for quota sales in the 
subsequent 11 months.? 

However, a sustained rise in Boston 
prices will tend to narrow the gap be- 


1In addition to the three-million-pound 
trade with Turkey for a strategic commod- 
ity, which has been consummated, conclu- 
sion of an exchange of some 25 million 
pounds of grease wool for Turkish chrome 
is momentarily expected (November 23, 
1956.) If this deal goes through, the CCC 
stockpile will be reduced to less than 50 
million pounds.—Editor’s Note. 
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tween the market and levels at which 
CCC wools may be sold outside the 
quota. The basis for unrestricted CCC 
sales continues to be 103 percent of the 
1954 schedule of loan rates plus costs. 
If 3 percent is added to the approximate 
loan values last reported in the Weekly 
Review of the BKoston Wool Market 
(April 29, 1955), it is revealed that 
prices reported on November 16 were 
13 cents to 15 cents below CCC prices 
for tine territory grades, 10 cents to 
12 cents below for one-half blood, 3 
cents higher to 2 cents lower for three- 
eighths blood and 7 cents higher to 4 
cents lower for one-quarter blood. Thus, 
even now, low grades of domestic wool 
can be purchased from CCC at around 
the market. 

A sustained rise in Boston prices will 
also tend to narrow the gap between 
foreign and domestic quotations and 
give the signal for increased imports. 
‘this gap was recently estimated in the 
trade press at about 12 cents, after 
allowance for preparation differentials. 
As no significant new supplies of do- 
mestic wool will be available before 
April, the entry of U. S. buyers into 
foreign markets will broaden existing 
competition and add firmness to the 
price structure there. 


Increased Apparel Wool Demand 


The foregoing price outlook is predi- 
cated on the assumption of a sustained 
demand for apparel wool at levels re- 
corded through September. A _ brief 
review of relevant wool statistics re- 
veals that mill consumption for the 
January-September period was running 
8 percent ahead of the corresponding 
1955 period. An important feature of 
this gain was the much stronger trend 
in demand for combing than clothing 
wools: consumption of wool in combing 
rose 12 percent, while in woolen spin- 
ning it rose only 4 percent. Apparel 
wool imports during January-July 1956 
exceeded last year’s corresponding vol- 
ume by 5 percent, or less than the 
increase in consumption, thus explain- 
ing the reduction in trade stocks. 

Production of woven wool fabrics 
during the first six months of 1956 to- 
taled 172 million linear yards, a gain 
of 9 percent over the yardage produced 
in the corresponding 1955 period. This 
gain reflected a rise of 13 percent in 
civilian apparel fabrics which more 
than offset a decline of 21 percent in 
non-apparel fabrics and the dwindling 
yardage of military fabrics. Consumer 
wool fabric supplies from domestic 
mills were supplemented by imports 
which rose 24 percent over a year ago 
during the January-July period. 

Summarizing the competitive position 
of the major textile fibers during the 
first half of 1956, including both domes- 
tic and imported goods, the Textile 


Economics Bureau reported that per 
capita civilian consumption of woo] 
(apparel and carpet) rose 101% percent 
over the corresponding 1955 levels, 
while per capita consumption of cotton 
rose only 214 percent and that of mapn- 
made fibers actually declined 11%, 
percent. 


Wool Gains in Fiber Competition 


The improved status of wool in cloth- 
ing is evident in those items where 
inter-fiber competition is most pro- 
nounced. Taking the statistics on men’s 
wear production for January-September 
compared with the corresponding 1955 
period, it is revealed that summer- 
weight suits of fabrics containing 50 
percent or more wool increased 25 per- 
cent against a 9 percent rise in other 
types; separate trousers of fabrics 
containing 50 percent or more wool 
rose 2 percent against a decline of 3 
percent in other types. In addition, 
production of overcoats and topcoats 
rose 3 percent while regular-weight 
suit production declined 1 percent from 
last year’s corresponding rates. 

Statistics on women’s wear produc- 
tion contrast the erstwhile dominant 
rayon/acetate fabrics with a catchall 
class of “all other” fabrics. Imputing 
to wool, part of the gains accruing to 
“all other” fabrics from 1955 to 1956 
(January-September), it is seen that 
production of rayon/acetate suits de- 
clined 24 percent while all others de- 
clined 8 percent; rayon/acetate skirts 
declined 23 percent while all others rose 
15 percent; rayon/acetate dresses de- 
clined 2 percent while all others rose 3 
percent. In addition, production of 
women’s coats rose 9 percent. 

Although no statistics are available, 
it is generally agreed in the trade that 
more wool is being consumed in the 
expanding sweater market than last 
year. Shipments of men’s sweaters dur- 
ing January-September were 6 percent 
higher than a year ago, and of women’s 
sweaters, 14 percent higher. 

In contrast to the expanding use of 
wool in apparel, continuing losses are 
noted in the wool blanket -market. As 
new fiber competition in this market is 
less than two years old, it remains to 
be seen whether it will not experience 
a cycle beginning with consumer ac- 
ceptance of new fibers followed by a 
gradual return to wool, as occurred in 
apparel markets. A recently initiated 
consumer advertising campaign spon- 
soring all wool blankets is expected to 
counteract some of the flood of pro- 
motions for blankets made of acrylic 
fibers. 

Two indicators of a favorable out- 
look for wool consumption over the 
near term are: (1) a 6 percent rise in 
consumer clothing expenditures during 
the January-August period compared 
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with a year ago, including a gain of 8 
percent in spending on women’s and 
children’s clothing and a gain of 2 per- 
cent on men’s and boys’ clothing; (2) a 
rise in new orders for civilian wool 
apparel fabrics placed by cutters with 
mills during the third quarter, suggest- 
ing a significant increase in production 
during the fourth quarter, especially of 
men’s wear fabrics. 


Favorable Trends 


Underlying these two trends is a 
third symptom which is receiving in- 
creasing notice in the clothing trades— 
the tendency of consumers to “trade- 
up.” From department stores and 
independent apparel stores come re- 
ports that consumers are stressing 
quality rather than price, with the re- 
sult that volume business is taking 
place at higher price levels than in the 
past. Whether this feature of the cur- 
rent clothing market is associated with 
the weaker market in autos and appli- 
ances remains to be seen as the 1957 
automobile season unfolds. 

The domestic wool market this year 
has received vital support from a 
strong world wool market, which has 
not always been the case. Foreign wool 
markets reflect the broad competition of 
many consuming countries for export- 
able supplies. The latest available 
statistics reveal a rise of almost 9 per- 
cent in wool consumption of 11 major 
countries during the first half of 1956 
compared with the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1955. If price trends in Domin- 
ion auctions are a gauge of wool textile 
activity, there is little doubt that stocks 
are inadequate to current consumption 
requirements in many countries. This 
would still be a valid conclusion even 
if part of the recent strength reflects 
speculative activity resulting from the 


closing of the Suez Canal. 


Supplies of wool for the 1956-57 wool 
year will include a rise of 3 percent in 
the world wool clip, continuing the 
efforts of wool producers to meet the 
demands of expanding world population 
and to keep the price of wool compet- 
itive with substitutable fibers. Aside 
from the CCC stockpile and the United 
Kingdom strategic supply, there are no 
carryovers of any size in any of the 
major producing countries. Should 
world wool consumption during the 
entire calendar year 1956 be maintained 
at first half year rates, world trade 
stocks at the beginning of 1957 will be 
in the lowest postwar position recorded 
to date. 

It would be folly to take a wholly 
bullish view of the wool outlook. The 
following important factors should be 
weighed in any assessment of the 
market. 

1. The historical two-year 
cycle in the United States. 


textile 
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2. The impact of higher wool prices 
on marginal demand which can switch 
to cheaper fibers to maintain traditional 
retail price lines. 

3. The unforeseeable developments in 
the Middle East political situation, 
which could result in initial inflation 
followed by a sharp deflationary trend. 


Reclamation Group 
Backs State Water 


HE supremacy of State water rights 

was backed by the National Recla- 
mation Association in its silver anni- 
versary meeting at Salt Lake, November 
14-17. The Water Policy Committee of 
the organization in its report urged 
that the next session of Congress enact 
legislation to re-affirm such supremacy. 

A resolution dealing with the co- 
ordination of reclamation with recrea- 
tional uses caused some disagreement. 
As finally adopted the resolution sup- 
ported “full development of recreation- 
al facilities wherever feasible,” with a 
qualification “that the proper prospec- 
tive of human values requires the 
cooperative planning of such facilities, 
(recreational, fish and wildlife) for the 
benefit of and without loss to the pro- 
duction of food, fiber and power and 
provision for sanitation, municipal and 
industrial uses.” 

Other resolutions adopted called for: 

An expansion in soil and water re- 
search programs. 

Tariff protection against unreason- 
able competition from imported agri- 
cultural products. 

Continuation of the basic principles 


of reclamation as to the use of Federal 
money without interest for irrigation 
features, the use of power revenues to 
help repay the costs of reclamation and 
inherent right and obligation of the 
people of reclamation States to develop 
fully their water and power resources. 

Legislation to permit States and local 
public agencies to acquire rights in 
Federally owned works constructed by 
the corps of engineers 


Attempt to Test Trade 
Agreements Act Fails 


brave attempt to test the constitu- 
tionality of the Trade Agreements 
Act of 1934 has failed. 


A year or so ago the Morgantown 
Glassware Guild, Inc. of Morgantown, 
West Virginia, filed action in the U. S. 
District Court against the Secretary 
of the Treasury. The complaint was 
filed in protest to the laws under which 
duties on imported handmade glassware 
were reduced. The Guild charged that 
the Trade Agreements Act was uncon- 
stitutional and the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (Gatt) was an 
“illegal treaty made in violation of the 
constitution.” 

The District Court held that since 
a tariff question was involved, the case 
should have been brought before the 
Customs Court and refused to rule on 
the issues raised. 

This decision was appealed t_ the 
United States Supreme Court. Early 
in November that court refused to re- 
view the lower court’s ruling. 





OW no one could ever accuse sul- 

try actress Lisa Ferraday of 
being a 4-H’er, but this is one pub- 
licity chore that the Hungarian-born 
television star actually enjoyed with 
all the enthusiasm of a born farm- 
hand. Actually, she had never been 
closer to a lamb than a fine woolen 
suit, but when Miss Ferraday re- 
ceived a contract to tour the United 
States with a baby lamb on behalf 
of Woolite, a new cold-water soap, 
she actually fell in love with Wooly 
Woolite. 

The glamorous actress has ap- 
peared opposite a host of screen idols 
—Burt Lancaster, Jon Hall, George 
Sanders and Fred Astaire among 
them—but it was her fleecy “co-star” 
who won her heart. 

Although the lamb’s usual com- 
ment on all this bathing is “Baa,” 





STAR FALLS FOR “WOOLY WOOLITE” 


the lambs we know never had it so 
good. 
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SHEEP DISEASE INFORMATION — THE FIRST IN A SERIES 








ENTEROTOXEMIA 








(Editor’s Note: This is the first in a 
series of sheep disease articles which 
will appear monthly in the NATIONAL 


WooL GROWER. These articles should 
prove valuable in your operation—clip 
and save them for future reference. The 
articles are being reprinted from ‘“Ani- 
mal Diseases,” the 1956 Yearbook of 
Agriculture from the USDA.) 


by B. R. McCRORY and C. L. DAVIS* 


NTEROTOXEMIA is a highly toxic 
and usually fatal disease of suckling 
and feeder lambs. Mature animals are 
less susceptible to it. Investigators in 
different countries have described it 


under the various names of entero- 
toxemia, overeating, pulpy’ kidney, 
apoplexy, milk-colic, and _ braxy-like 


disease. It has been very costly to the 
sheep industry of the world, but effec- 
tive control has resulted from good 
management and the use of biological 
products for immunization. 


Most investigators agree that entero- 
“toxemia is of nutritional and bacterial 
origin, the predisposing cause being the 
overeating or gorging by the animal 
of highly nutritive feed ingredients, 
which causes a digestive disturbance 
and creates an ideal environment for 
the multiplication of the organism, 
Clostridium perfringens Type D. This 
organism is commonly present in the 
stomach and intestinal tract of normal 
warm-blooded animals and in the soil. 
The immediate cause of the disease is 
the absorption into the blood circulatory 
system of the toxin liberated by the 
organism. The mechanism by which the 
toxin is absorbed from the intestines 
has not been determined. 

Invariably the lambs affected by the 
disease are the largest, thriftiest, and 
greediest feeders. Nursing single lambs 
that consume too much milk are sim- 


*B. R. McCrory is a veterinarian of the 
Animal Disease Research Laboratory in 
Denver, Colorado. He was graduated from 
Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege and received an advanced degree from 
Ohio State University. He served as asso- 
ciate professor of pathology at the Colorado 
Agricultural and Mechanical College and 
Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station, 
and later became professor and head of the 
Department of Veterinary Medicine and 
Anatomy. Dr. McCrory joined the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1953. 

C. L. Davis in 1955 joined the Laboratory 
Section, Animal Disease Eradication Branch, 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
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ilarly affected, as are older animals 
that are given access to a good, lush 
grass pasture or winter-wheat pasture. 
The practice of “lambing down” corn 
and other grain fields has been discon- 
tinued in many districts because the 
death loss from enterotoxemia makes 
it unprofitable. Severe losses occur 
every year in feeder lambs that are 
being finished for market on a grain 
ration. 


Symptoms of Illness 


Symptoms of illness are manifested 
by most of the affected lambs a few 
hours before death. It is common to 
find dead animals in the pens in the 
morning even though all appeared 
healthy the night before. 

Many lambs may suddenly jump, fall 
to the ground in a convulsive seizure, 
and die. Others show symptoms of a 
brain disturbance by holding the head 
to one side and walking in a circle, 
holding the head high and extended or 
thrown back and staggering about the 
pen, or standing with the head down 
and pushing against the fence, feed 
bunker, or other objects. 

Extreme excitement may be shown by 
a lamb. It may run blindly about the 
pen for a few minutes, then collapse, 
and go into a coma or die. The temper- 
ature may be raised 2° to 3° F. Loss 
of appetite, depression, vomiting, paral- 
ysis, constipation, diarrhea (which may 
persist for several days), and a rapid 
loss of weight are some of the symp- 
toms frequently observed. 

I. E. Newsom, in experiments at the 
Colorado Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, determined that sugar in the urine 
may run from 2 to 6 percent and 
should be regarded as characteristic 
of acute cases of enterotoxemia. 

Characteristic lesions revealed at 
postmortem examination are many large, 
blotchy hemorrhages along the wall of 
the intestines, in the diaphragm, and 
in abdominal muscles. Small hemor- 
rhages frequently are observed under 
the covering of the heart. An accumu- 
lation of straw-colored fluid containing 
small clots may be found in the sac 
surrounding the heart. 

When the animal lives for a few days 
after symptoms are noticed, it is usual 
to find an inflammatory reaction in the 
tissue lining the fourth stomach and 
especially in the first few feet of the 





small intestine attached to it. Often 
no lesions are visible when lambs die 
suddenly. Pulpy kidney is considered 
a postmortem -change that occurs 3 or 
4 hours after the lamb dies. 

Enterotoxemia must be differentiated 
from such infectious diseases as lister- 
iosis, anthrax, paratyphoid, coccidiosis, 
and hemorrhagic septicemia and from 
plant poisoning. 

A diagnosis of enterotoxemia is justi- 
fied when some of the most vigorous 
and fattest lambs on full feed show 
signs of brain disturbance; dead lambs 
are found in the pens a few hours after 
they were seen to be normal; symptoms 
and losses stop abruptly when grain 
is removed from the ration; nursing 
lambs stop dying when the ewes are 
placed on sparse pasture or a less nu- 
tritive feed; during postmortem exam- 
ination, large blotchy hemorrhages are 
found along the intestinal wall, in the 
diaphragm, and in abdominal muscles; 
there is no evidence of pneumonia; 
Clostridium perfringens Type D toxin 
occurs in the contents of the intestines. 


To Prevent Disease 


Good management is an essential part 
of the program for preventing the dis- 
ease in fattening lambs because they 
vary considerably in their individual 
abilities to assimilate grains or concen- 
trated feeds. Lambs that are received 
from the range may be placed on pas- 
ture or sorted according to size and 
penned. If they are penned, it is ad- 
visable to feed only hay or other good 
roughage for a few days. Water should 
always be available to the lambs. There 
should never be any extra feeding space 
left at the grain trough. The grain 
should be spread evenly the length of 
the trough to assure a more uniform 
consumption of feed. 

The ration for lambs that are being 
started on feed should consist mostly 
of hay.or other good roughage and a 
small amount of grain. The grain al- 
lowance is raised gradually as they 
become accustomed to it. Sudden or 
radical changes of ingredients in the 
ration or in feeding time should be 
avoided. 

When enterotoxemia develops’ in 
lambs nursing ewes that are on lush 
pasture or rich feed, the flock should 
be placed on sparse pasture or penned 
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in a dry lot for a part of the day to 
restrict grazing. 


Close Observation Needed 


It requires close observation, espe- 
cially for the inexperienced feeder, to 
detect the lambs that are about to go 
off feed and those that show early 
signs of scouring. When lambs show 
either tendency, an immediate reduction 
of one-half to three-fourths of the daily 
grain allowance for 4 or 5 days will pre- 
vent other lambs from gorging and 
dying, but it will also reduce the rate 
of gain. 

Following the reduced-feed period, 
the daily allowance of grain or concen- 
trate should be increased gradually 
until the lambs are on full feed. It is 
important that close observation of the 
lambs be maintained. 

A. W. Deem and his colleagues at the 
Colorado Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion have shown by several feeding 
experiments that the addition of sulfur 
to the daily grain ration greatly re- 
duced (but did not completely prevent) 
the death loss from enterotoxemia. The 
addition of one-third ounce of the sul- 
fur (325-mesh commercial ground), 
added to the daily grain ration of each 
sheep, was an effective control that did 
not affect appreciably the rate of gain. 

Losses can be prevented near the 
end of the feeding period by sorting out 
and shipping to market the fat lambs 
that are ready for slaughter and by 
reducing the amount of ration and 
trough space to the requirements of 
the remaining sheep. 

The administration of antitoxin and 
bacterin has given excellent results in 
preventing enterotoxemia. 


Immediate Immunity 


Antitoxin gives an immediate immu- 
nity that lasts 2 or 3 weeks. It is used 
to stop death losses in lambs of all ages 
in the face of an outbreak of entero- 
toxemia and may also be used to immu- 
nize feedlot lambs on short-term (21 
days) feeding. 

Bacterin is intended to stimulate the 
development in healthy animals of an 
immunity that will last at least 5 or 6 
months. About 10 days are required 
to develop a protective immunity. Bac- 
terin therefore should be administered 
at least 10 days before sheep are placed 
on full feed. 

There may be a reaction in the tissues 
at the site of injection. Because it may 
persist for at least 30 days, it is in- 
advisable to use bacterin if the animals 
are intended for slaughter within that 
time. Bacterin should not be injected 
into lambs under 2 months. 

Antitoxin and bacterin should not be 
injected at the same time, because the 
immediate immunity established by the 
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antitoxin will prevent the body tissues 
from reacting to the bacterin. 

The antitoxin or bacterin is injected 
by aseptic means, usually under the 
skin in the wool-free area back of the 
place where the foreleg joins the body. 
Injection there helps to prevent un- 
necessary lameness. 


Wool Marketing Group 
To Expand Facilities 


EPRESENTATIVES of 23 State and 

regional wool marketing associa- 
tions met in Salt Lake City November 
7-9 at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation. 

The group voted to expand physical 
facilities of the organization and em- 
bark on a program of expanded opera- 
tions in the grower marketing field. 
Plans were laid for the construction of 
a huge new wool warehouse at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, capable of grading and 
storing 10 million pounds of wool an- 
nually and forming the 18th in a chain 
of such facilities operated by the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation and 
its member associations. 

The group embarked upon a complete 
research study of group marketing of 
American wool in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture as a 
major step in the plans for handling 
increased tonnage. They then approved 
expansion of a scoured wool department 
which the organization started this 
year. This was the first time in the 
industry’s history that a grower group 
had stepped into the field of partial 
processing of wool being marketed. 

David Judd of Boston was elected 
general manager of the organization 
in which he has been serving as acting 
manager for the past year. James Lem- 
mon of Lemmon, South Dakota, was 
re-elected president of National Wool 
Marketing. Lehi M. Jones of Cedar 
City, Utah, and Frank Lebus of Cyn- 
thiana, Kentucky, were re-elected vice 
presidents. 

The election of officers climaxed a 
busy two-day session with about 100 
Government and industry leaders in 
attendance. The group’s last session 
sparked with an address by Edwin Wil- 
kinson of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers. In his talk, Wil- 
kinson advocated abolition of the wool 
tariff and instead, a subsidy for wool 
to increase the consumption of wool 
in the United States. This brought 
sharp protest and lively debate from 
the Directors, who expressed the opin- 
ion that the manufacturers’ should 
strive to make technological improve- 
ments rather than advocate measures 
harmful to American wool growers. 





The Utah Wool Marketing Associa- 
tion was host for the national wool 
meeting. Jim Hooper of Salt Lake City, 
manager of the Utah Association, han- 
dled all local arrangements for the con- 
ference. Mrs. Bill Thomas, also of Salt 
Lake City, managed the office which 
was transferred to Salt Lake from 
Boston and Denver during the meeting. 
Lawrence Memmott of Bountiful, assist- 
ant manager of the Utah group, handled 
business arrangements for the National 
Sales Staff who operated their nation- 
wide sales from the meeting. 


Outstanding Young 


Farmer to be Chosen 


ROM now through early February, 

the public is invited to nominate 
young farmers within their own com- 
munities whose progress in agriculture 
merits public recognition and awards 
on local, state, and national levels. 

Any farmer deriving two-thirds of 
his annual income from farming and 
who is between the ages of 21 through 
35 (not 36 during 1956) is eligible to be 
nominated. Three questions are pri- 
mary in making a nomination. Has the 
young man made outstanding progress 
in his agricultural career? Has he 
carefully practiced conservation of 
both his natural and soil resources? 
How has he contributed unselfishly to 
the well-being ‘of the community? 

After nominations are concluded, 
each community, through its Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, will select and 
publicly honor its most outstanding 
nominee. That nominee will then be 
entered in State or territorial judging. 
From the 50 State and territorial nom- 
inees, four will be adjudged by a panel 
of national agricultural experts as 
America’s Four Outstanding Young 
Farmers of 1956. 

Aside from the honor and recognition 
bestowed on outstanding nominees, 
many awards are offered to those young 
farmers selected as best on local, State 
and national levels. 

Each year, the national awards pro- 
gram is held in a different region of the 
United States. This year, it will take 
place in Durham, N. C., on April 15 and 
16 under auspices of the Durham Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce. Included in 
the two-day event are a succession of 
meal events, tours, panel discussions, 
and farm inspections with the third- 
annual public awards banquet as 
climax. 

For additional information, contact 
your nearby Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce—or write: Outstanding Young 
Farmer, U. S. Jaycees, P. O. Box 7, 
Tulsa 2, Okla. 
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Dear Sheepman: 


The NATIONAL WOOL GROWER has striven 
to bring you valuable and lasting in- 
formation during 1956. Editorial con- 
tents of your monthly magazine have 
been carefully selected and prepared 
in an effort to help you operate prof- 
itably. Wool and lamb market activ- 
ities have been carefully analyzed 
and reported to you in the NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER. Undertakings and accom- 
plishments of your National Wool Grow- 
ers Association have been thoroughly 
presented to you in the association's 
official publication. 


1956 NATIONAL WOOL GROWER ADVERTISERS 


(advertisers’ list does not include breeders, sales and/or shows, or wool handlers. 
Hearty thanks goes to these individuals and organizations too.) 


AUCTIONEERS 
Howard Brown 
Earl R. Smith 

E. O. Walter 


BRANDING & SHEARING 

Wm. Cooper & Nephews (Kemp’s) 
Columbian Cutlery Company 
LeCompie Laboratories 

Sunbeam Corporation 


BREED ASSOCIATIONS 

American Hampshire Sheep Assn. 

American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Assn. 
American Suffolk Sheep Society 

Columbia Sheep Breeders Assn. of America 
National Suffolk Sheep Association 


CAMP WAGONS 
Ahlander Manufacturing Company 
Wm. E. Madsen & Sons Mfg. Co. 


*Number mailed to in January, 1956. Monthly 
circulation varies, but averaged above 9,500 during 
1956. 


a year-end 


open letter 


to the 10,000* readers of the monthly 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER Magazine 


* The Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation 








The NATIONAL WOOL GROWER couldn't of-= 
fer these services without your con- 
tinued cooperation and support of your 
State and National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciations. Then, too, high costs of 
issuing a monthly publication with the 
scope of the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER could 
not be met without funds obtained from 
such loyal advertisers as those listed 
below. These companies and associa- 
tions greatly aid the operation of your 
National Wool Growers Association, 
The NATIONAL WOOL GROWER, and thereby 
your industry. Patronize the following 
advertisers. Remember, they patronize 


you. 





DOGS 

Albers Milling Company (Friskies Division) 
Lewis Food Co. (Dr. Ross Dog Food) 
Peterson’s Stock Farm 

EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 

California Stockmen’s Supply Co. 





Nocona Boot Company 

Paul S. MacMichael 

Pendleton Woolen Mills 

Salt Lake Stamp Company 
Standard Manufacturing Company 
Washer Brothers 


“The Voice 


Official publication of 
414 Crandall Bldg. 
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FEEDS 

National Cottonseed Products 
Assn. 

Stansbury Salt Company 

VioBin Corporation (Rex Wheat 
Germ) 


FINANCE 


Continental Bank & Trust 
Company 

First Security Bank 

Producers Livestock Loan 
Company 

Utah Livestock Production 
Credit Assn. 


MARKETING AGENCIES 


Armour and Company 

Collings-Burbank 

John Clay & Company 

Denver Union Stock Yards 

Mike Hayes 

Ogden Union Stock Yards 

Peck Brothers 

Producers Livestock Marketing 
Assn. 

Swift and Company 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The MacMillan Co. (publishers) 
George W. Smith (real estate) 
Dean Witter & Company 


RAILROADS 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Union Pacific 


REMEDIES 


American Cyanamid Company 
(Fine Chemicals Division) 
(Lederle Laboratories Div.) 

Cutter Laboratories 


O. M. Franklin Serum Company 
Texas Phenothiazine Company 
Wm. Cooper & Nephews 
(Cooper-Tox) 
(Ear Tick Killer) 
Wyeth Laboratories, Inc. 
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this month s 


QUIZ 


SSS 


Y worst trouble is the labor prob- 

lem. I am unable to find good, ade- 
quate and experienced men to herd 
sheep. 





—Nick Chournos 
Tremonton, Utah 


NE of the biggest, if not the biggest, 
problems today is labor. I under- 
stand there have been steps taken 
toward securing Mexican Nationals. 
This should be thoroughly explored, 
and anything you can publish to edu- 
cate and enlighten the sheepmen would 

be worthwhile and appreciated. 

—J. L. Settele 

Garo, Colorado 


ENERAL lack of interest in livestock 
is our main present-day problem. 
Social security, unemployment compen- 
sation, old age pensions and welfare 
have taken the chief interests of most 
individuals. . . . The results—lack of 
interest in general, slackness in applied 
time, and a sour attitude toward the 
farmer’s progress. 
Farmers and hired help do not team 
up as in the past. 
—X 


UR most pressing problems are the 

high cost of living; high cost of 
maintaining machinery to operate with; 
and the struggle to find enough pasture 
in the summer months. Also, we could 
use a little more income on our wool 
and lambs. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion has done a good job as it is to 
help us all. Keep it up. 

—Jay Airheart 
Seely, Wyoming 


HE big shortage of good breeding 
ewes indicates that a good many 
think the sheep business has a good 
future. The shortage of herders is the 
biggest problem. 
—Lawrence Jones 
Malad, Idaho 






T seems the sheep industry is in a 

great squeeze. Nowadays, wool seems 
to be bought by buyers with the idea of 
treating everybody alike. In other 
words, they do not want to buy a clip 
by its own merits, but rather by a pre- 
determined price the producer will re- 
ceive from the sale plus his incentive 
payment. 

Lamb? Well, of course, we don’t 
know anything about meat, but I won- 
der how many of the producers that may 
read this would pick a top prime lamb 
by Government grading for their own 
use? 

—Jack Hynd, Jr. 
Cecil, Oregon 


believe the cost of production is our 
biggest problem. Prices you have to 
pay don’t correspond with prices you 
receive. 
—Andrew Thompson 
Ludlow, South Dakota 


UR greatest concern is the lack of 

moisture for ranges and for replen- 
ishing irrigation storage. Conditions 
here are serious. We cannot produce 
spring lambs without irrigated pas- 
tures. 

It is very necessary that legislation 
allowing importation of more herders 
be passed so that those who have had 
money advanced on them may come 
over. 

The wool and lamb promotion pro- 
grams have helped a lot. 


—Sinnott & Gibson 
Glendale, Arizona 


UR problems are varied: feed prices 
are too high; lamb and wool prices 
are too low compared to our expenses; 
and the labor problem continues. We 
cannot expect cheaper labor, because 
they can get more money other places. 


—Wyatt Livestock Company 
Wm. H. Wyatt, Pres. 
Yakima, Washington 
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AT 6TH ANNUAL MEETING— 





Lamb Feeders Reelect Officers; 
Question Federal Lamb Grading 


A good number of lamb feeders at- 
tended the 6th annual meeting of 
the National Lamb Feeders Association 
in St. Joseph, Missouri, November 14 
to 16. They were well repaid by an 
exceptionally fine program dealing with 
many practical aspects of their busi- 
ness. 

Paul Etchepare was reelected presi- 
dent. Also reelected as vice presidents 
were Lester Stratton of Wentworth, 
South Dakota; Leroy Getting of San- 
born, Iowa; James Wagner and Dwight 
Heath, both of Lamar, Colorado. J. W. 
Brown of Ft. Collins, Colorado was also 
named as a vice president. C. W. Monier 
of Montgomery, Illinois, was renamed 
secretary-treasurer. The association 
also approved the appointment of Carl 
Montegna of Kansas City, Missouri, 
as assistant secretary-treasurer. 

The feeders by formal resolution: 

Reaffirmed unanimous support of 
work of the American Sheep Producers 
Council in promoting lamb and wool; 
approved change in ASPC by-laws on 
representation and urged members to 
actively engage in the organization of 
the Area Councils in their respective 
districts. 

Questioned the desirability of Gov- 
ernment grading of lambs; asked the 
association president to appoint a com- 
mittee to check periodically with the 
packers to determine if the proper in- 
terpretation of published grades is 
being followed; stated they would con- 
tinue to object strenuously to any at- 
tempt to lower the value of lamb 
through Government’ grading, but 
pledged cooperation toward the pro- 
posed changes in the recent grading 
order and said they would work toward 
their proper implementation. 

Resolved to abide by the rulings re- 
garding incentive payments in the in- 
terest of the overall goal of increased 
production of sheep and wool, but 
called attention of the Wool Branch of 
the USDA to these inequities that exist 
from the elimination of payments on 
shorn lambs: the practice of early 
shearing and a later clip which would 
produce a fall shorn pelt, and the re- 
duced payment for heavy wooled lambs 
sold at slaughter in the late feeding 


months that could result in excess 
shearing. 
Unalterably opposed proposed 15 


percent increase in freight rates be- 
cause prices of livestock and livestock 
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products do not justify an increase. 

Commended railroads who are pio- 
neering development of truck and rail 
service combination rates for livestock. 

Supported land grant colleges in their 
experimental programs; suggested need 
for nutritional studies on feed con- 
version and feed efficiency; for con- 
tinued information to combat sheep 
diseases, particularly those of the feed- 
lot; and for breeding programs to 
develop the proper type of fleece uni- 
formity and carcass quality. Also 
stated they would support colleges in 
requests for additional appropriations 
in order to move from basic to practical 
research. 

Pledged support to State and Federal 
veterinarians in cleaning up scab and 
other communicable diseases; requested 
that normal market movement of both 
fat and feeder lambs be not unreason- 
ably restricted; deplored lack of uni- 
formity in health regulations by States. 

Asked the National Wool Growers 
Association and the various State ex- 
tension departments of Western States 
to conduct a program calling growers’ 
attention to the damage being done by 
spear grass and the various needle 
grasses in order to help eliminate dis- 
crimination on the resultant dressed 
carcasses. 





WHAT IS SOIL CONSERVATION? 


Grading Amendments 
Announced by USDA 


HE U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 

announced its proposal to amend the 
official standards for grades of lamb 
and mutton carcasses in the Federal 
Register of October 31. 


Proposals to change the standards 
have been discussed and demonstrated 
at several meetings with various seg- 
ments of the industry during the past 
18 months, and the proposed changes 
were approved by an_ industry-wide 
committee set up by the National Wool 
Growers Association. 


The proposed changes have been pre- 
viously covered in the NATIONAL WooL 
GROWER. Briefly they would reduce the 
emphasis placed on maturity as a grade 
factor, particularly in the Prime and 
Choice grades. The range of quality 
included in the Good grade would also 
be reduced. In _ addition, several 
changes would be made to clarify the 
intent of the standards and to make 
their interpretation easier. 

Anyone who wishes to submit his 
views concerning the proposed amend- 
ments may do so by filing a written 
statement with the Director of the Live- 
stock Division, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U. 8. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., by December 
31, 1956. 

If a copy of the complete proposal is 
desired for study, it is suggested you 
write to the Director of the Livestock 
Division at the address given. 


.. is soil conservation? Many people often think it means to use the soil 


sparingly with little or no waste. 


Maybe we need a better and broader 


definition to fit the present day conception of the subject. 

Soil conservation is the application to the land of all necessary measures 
and proper combinations to build up and maintain soil productivity for efficient, 
abundant production on a sustained basis. 

Soil conservation, therefore, means proper land use; protecting the land 
against all forms of soil deterioration; rebuilding eroded and depleted soil; 
conserving moisture for plant use; proper agriculture drainage; land leveling 
where needed; and other measures which contribute to maximum practical 
yields and farm and ranch incomes—all at the same time. Many other desirable 
results include aid in flood prevention and watershed protection and improve- 


ment of wildlife and recreation. 


It follows then that a soil conservationist is one who assists owners and 
operators of land to skillfully select and apply the appropriate combination 
of economically feasible measures fitted to the soil of specific fields, to protect, 
improve, and maintain the productivity of the specific land involved. Farmers 
and ranchers who actually use their land within its capabilities and treat it 
in accordance with its needs, should also be considered as soil conservationists. 

The end objective of soil and water conservation is, as are all other worthy 
human efforts, to uphold the current and continued welfare of mankind. 

—Robert L. Guice, extension soil conservationist 
New Mexico A&M College 
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November 23, 1956 


HE wool market is very strong; the 

trade refers to it as very “hot.” 

It is, of course, common knowledge 
that there is little spot wool at hand 
and there is a great scramble for every- 
thing that is available. The causes be- 
hind this situation are covered in a 
very scholarly review of the wool mar- 
ket by Miss Ruth Jackendoff, director 
of the Wool Bureau’s Department of 
Economics and Statistics. (See page 16) 

Due to the scarcity, there is, of course 
little activity in free wool to report. 
Every review of the Boston market from 
November 2 through November 23 
opened with a statement that trading 
was restricted due to limited offerings. 

We have heard of some recent sales 
of medium grade Idaho wools at 48 to 
50 cents net to the grower. In the 
spring the highest offers on _ these 
wools ranged from 38 to 40 cents net to 
the grower. 


Early Contracting 


Present conditions naturally point to 
attempts to contract the 1957 clip early. 
Last month’s wool market report noted 
some contracting of lamb’s wool in Cali- 
fornia at 50 cents a pound. In early No- 
vember up to 53 cents was reported as 
the contract figure and by November 
20th 55 cents was paid for 18,000 fleeces 
from lambs shipped into the Imperial 
Valley from southeastern Utah and 
other Intermountain points. This wool, 
it was reported, would bulk fine, fine 
medium, with a little three-eighths. 

Around 10,000 fleeces of fine and half- 
blood 12-months’ ewe’s wool were con- 
tracted, according to the USDA Market 
News, in northern Sacramento Valley 
the latter part of November at 55 to 60 
cents per pound f.o.b. shipping point, 
for delivery next spring. 

It is also reported that about 8000 
fleeces in New Mexico had been con- 
tracted at 46 to 59 cents. 

At midmonth the USDA’s weekly re- 
view of the Boston wool market stated 
that many eastern buyers had recently 
returned from a swing around the wool- 
producing States and reported practi- 
cally all areas were cleaned up. This 
leaves the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion’s stockpile practically the only 
domestic wool source of any size. There, 
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— “Scramble” Still Exists 
For Available Wools 


too, certain classes of wool have been 
liquidated. The final sale for the month 
of November cleaned out all wool ap- 
praised and stored in Texas, and the 
Boston market was reported the pre- 
vious week as practically cleaned of 
Texas wool. 


CCC Sales 


The monthly sales quota of 614 mil- 
lion pounds was reached in the sales 
the first three weeks of the month. As 
of November 21 the total CCC inventory 
was 77,648,000 pounds. The Army pur- 
chase of 12,700,000 pounds had not 
been deducted from the inventory. Tak- 
ing that volume out of the stockpile 
would leave around 65 million pounds. 





YEAR’S PRICE RISE IN CCC WOOLS 


Minimum Minimum 
Price Price 


Nov. 1955 Nov. 1956 
per lb. __iper Ib. 

Graded Territory 
Fine-Staple and good Frv.....1.25 1.522 
% Blood-Sta. and good Fr...1.15 1.385 
3% Blood-Sta. and good Fr...1.056 L2T 
1/, Blood-Staple and good 

PPCHCH BG) GOO q oo nrsiscceteecese. 951 1.151 


Graded Fleece 
Fine-Staple and good Fr...1.151 1.39" 


1% Blood-Sta. and good Fr.....1.105 1.273* 
3% Blood-Sta. and good Fr...1.036 1.181* 
1, Blood-Staple and good 

French 48/50s. .................... 905 1.09 


(*None sold this week, November 8. 
Prices shown were obtained the last sale in 
October.) 


if the trade of 25 or 30 million pounds 
for Turkish chrome goes through, that 
will bring the stockpile down consider- 
ably more. On November 21 word was 
received here that negotiations on the 
urkish trade were still under way with 
prospects for an early decision. 

The two tables shown here indicate 
the price rise in CCC sales. One of 
them gives the increase during the year 
and the other the advances in sales 
during November. 

We have also received a report that 
some of the stockpile wools stored in 
Casper, Wyoming were being sold at 103 
percent of the loan value plus costs. It 
may be that similar sales are being 
made at other points, too. There is, of 
course, no limit on the amount of wools 
that can be sold at this price level. If 
such sales continue to be made in any 
volume, the stockpile could, of course, 
be reduced very quickly. 

F. W. ImMasche, according to a press 
statement, says that when the Army 
purchase is deducted and if the Turkey 
trade goes through, the stockpile could 
be liquidated by next June. 

The New York futures market both 
the wool futures and wool top futures 
established new highs during the month 
in moderate to heavy trading. 


Strong Foreign Markets 


Due to current shortage in domestic 
wools, topmakers and mills are making 
moderate purchases in foreign markets. 
Those markets are all strong, with 
prices advancing steadily at most 
points. 

The Daily News Record compared 
Australian and domestic prices at mid- 
month as follows: Australia 64s $1.73 
to $1.75 and territory 64s, $1.55. Aus- 
tralian 60s at about $1.66 compared to 
domestic 60s at $1.42, and Australian 
56/58s are quoted at about $1.53 com- 
pared to territory three-eighths at $1.30. 


SALES PRICE RANGE 
(Clean basis, before discounts, if any.) 











2,349,000 2,010,000 1,866,000 
DESCRIPTION lbs. sold Ibs. sold Ibs. sold 
November 8 November 15 November 21 
GRADED TERRITORY 
Fine—Staple and good French.................... 1.522-1.573 1.531 1.551 -1.583 
Fine—Average and good French... 1.44 -1.473 1.473 -1.483 
% Blood—Staple and good French........ ..1.885-1.435 1 _ 1.452 1.4525-1.513 
% Blood—Staple and good French... 1.27 1.27 -1.282 1.28 -1.285 
% Blood—Staple and good French 50/54s...1.171-1.191 Ly 1 1.181 
% Blood—Staple and good French 48/50s...1.151-1.161 1.16 -1.161 1.161 -1.203 
ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY 
Good French and Staple.................. 1.40 -1.443 1.41 1.417 -1.42 
Average and good French.............. ...1.43 
ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS 
Good French and Staple................... = 1.561-1.612 1.553-1.5737 1.603 -1.613* 
Average and good French.................... 1.53 -1.581 1.53 -1.543 1.565* 





*Original bag Texas wools sold this week were described as not exceeding 15 percent 


60/62s. 
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Australian 50/56s are priced at $1.35 
while territory quarterblood is selling 
at $1.17 a clean pound. Australian 
prices are based on wools comparable 
to territory types and are quoted on 
a clean, duty paid, American yield basis. 

During a quiet moment in the inter- 
national situation we stated in last 
months’s wool market that the Suez 
Canal matter had lost its ominous look. 
That, of course, was just a lull before 
the tempest broke. We understand now 
that the apparently calmer surface just 
covers the underneath seething. We 
hope that this situation may change for 
the better as quickly as it worsened 
after last month’s report. 


Washington Convention Report 
(Continued from page 12.) 


Re-affirmed opposition to any change in 
the present Wool Products Labeling Act 


which would allow a manufacturer to state 
less exactly the kinds and amounts of ma- 
terials in his product. 

Commended the USDA for undertaking 
studies of the effect of wool futures trading 
on the wool market and urged that these 
studies be continued. 

Urged the State College of Washington 
through its Extension Service to establish 
an educational program in the preparation 
of wool and other aspects of sheep man- 
agement to assist the farm flock operator 
and other segments of the sheep industry 
in Washington. 

_Commended the California Range Asso- 
ciation for its continued efforts in the im- 
portation of Spanish herders and pledged 
support to their efforts wherever possible. 
_ Thanked John Breckenridge for taking 
time from his busy schedule to attend the 
meeting. 


SHEEP COUNCILS 


(Continued from page 13.) 


delegates Colorado is entitled to under 
the ASPC by-laws. These delegates will 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
NOT INCLUDING C.C.C. SALES PRICES 
Week Ending November 23, 1956 


CLEAN BASIS 
PRICES 
% 


GREASE EQUIVALENTS BASED UPON 
ARBITRARY SHRINKAGE PERCENTAGES (3) 
% % 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine: 


*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... $1.50—1.55 56 


*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing....... 1.48—1.48 55 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing... 1.30—1.35 56 
One-half Blood: 

Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.35—1.40 51 
* Av. to Gd. Fr. Combing........ 1.30—1.35 52 
Three-eighths Blood: 

Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.25—1.30 48 


* Ave. French Combing.......... 
One-Quarter Blood: 


1.15—1.20 49 


Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.14—1.20 46 
* Ave. French Combing........... 1.05—1.10 47 
*Low Quarter Blood................ 1.083—1.12 41 
*Common & Braid.................. .98—1.03 40 


ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.40—1.50 57 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing...... 1.30—1.40 59 


ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 


Fine: 

Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.55—1.60 54 
*Ave. French Combing.......... 1.50—1.55 55 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing... 1.35—1.40 57 
*8 Months (1” and over)....... 1.35—1.40 55 
*Fall (34” and over)............... 1.25—1.30 56 


$ .66— 68 59 $ 62— 64 64$ 54— .56 
64— 67 60 .57— 59 65 .50— 52 
57— 59 61 51— 53 66 .44— 46 
66— 69 54 .62— 64 57 .58— .60 
62— 65 55 .59— 61 58 .55— .57 
65— 68 51 61— 64 54 .58— 60 
59— 61 52 55— 58 55 .52— 54 
62— 65 48 .59— 63 50 57— 60 
56— 58 49 54 56 51 .52— 54 
61— 66 43 .59— 64 45 .57— .62 
59— 62 42 57— 60 44 .55— 58 
60— 65 59 .57— 62 61 .55— 59 
53— 57 61 51— 55 63 48— 52 
‘1— 14 58 65— 67 62 59— 61 
68— .70 59 .62— 64 63 .56— 57 
58— 60 61 .53— 55 65 .47— .49 
61— 63 58 .57— 59 61 .53— 55 
55— 57 59 .51— 53 62 .47— .49 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 


(2) Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 
shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color 


and heavier in shrinkage. 


(3) In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 


been converted to grease basis equivalents. 


various shrinkages quoted. 


*Estimated price. No sale reported. 


Conversions have been made for 


(Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal.) 











elect from their number Colorado’s two 
ASPC directors. 

The Colorado Association’s Board of 
Directors in its November meeting also 
established quotas to be met by local 
sheep groups for the support of the 
State organization. The quotas are 
based on the number of sheep repre- 
sented in each local association. 


IDAHO SHEEP COUNCIL 


OOL growers and all organizations 

with whom they are affiliated, have 
formed the Idaho Sheep Council, an 
organization to elect delegates to rep- 
resent the Idaho producers on the 
American Sheep Producers Council. 

Prior to the Idaho convention, invi- 
tations were extended to the Grange, the 
Idaho Farm Bureau, Farmers Union, 
the Idaho Wool Marketing Association, 
officers of 20 wool and lamb pools, two 
cooperative wool marketing warehouse 
officials in Idaho and out of State. The 
Idaho Sheep Council was organized dur- 
ing a convention recess. Ray W. Lin- 
coln, Twin Falls, was elected temporary 
chairman and on adoption of by-laws, 
was unanimously elected as permanent 
chairman. M. C. Claar was elected 
secretary. 

The council elected seven delegates: 
John Noh, E. A. Stolworthy, David Lit- 
tle, J. W. Mathews, Roscoe J. Rich, Jr., 
Wilbur Wilson and Clyde R. Bacon, Jr. 
These delegates selected John Noh and 
David Little to serve as ASPC directors 
from Idaho. Chairman Ray Lincoln will 
certify the group to the American Sheep 
Producers Council for membership so 
Idaho will be represented in that or- 
ganization. 


Breckenridge Appointed 
Wool Committee Head 


NWGA President John Breckenridge has 
been asked by the President’s Bipartisan 
Commission on Increased Industrial Use of 
Agricultural Products to set up a task group 
on wool and mohair and to serve as its 
chairman. 

Dr. H. P. Lundgren, Head, Protein Sec- 
tion, Western Regional Research Labora- 
tory, Albany, California; Professor James 
F. Wilson, Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry, University of California; Carl J. 
Nadasdy, General Manager, Cooperative 
Wool Growers, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Dr. 
Werner Von Bergen, Director of Research, 
Forstmann Woolen Company, Passaic, New 
Jersey; John Gould, Director of -Research, 
Barre Wool Combing Company, Barre, 
Massachusetts, and Robert W. Reid, Hills- 
boro, New Mexico, have been asked to serve 
as members of this task group. 

The report of this group is to be filed 
with the Commission by January 8. Gen- 
erally it will contain suggestions as to re- 
search needs, possible economic conditions 
and other information that might be help- 
ful in increasing the uses of wool and 
mohair. 

The Commission must make its recom- 
—e to Congress no later than June 
15, 1957. 
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WE MUST TAKE STAND FOR 
PROTECTION FROM IMPORTS 


T has been 20 years since we have had 


an adequate tariff on wool. During 
the past four years we have been told 
by Government officials that we could 
not expect any increase in tariffs as the 
Administration favored free trade be- 
tween nations. 

However, planks pledging protection 
to agriculture and industry in case of 
injury by imported products appeared 
on the platforms of both political par- 
ties in the recent campaign. The Pres- 
ident recently ordered an increase of 
ad valorem tariff rates on most woolen 
and worsted fabrics to be applied on 
imports above 3% million pounds for 
the last quarter of 1956. While this 
action is not all that is to be desired, 
it is a trend toward protecting domestic 
agriculture and industry against cheap 
foreign labor. 

We must again take our stand for 
adequate protection from low-priced 
imports, either in the form of increased 
tariffs or quotas, on raw wool and 
manufactured woolen products. 

Up to this time we have had very 
little competition from imported lamb. 
This has been due to lack of consumer 
acceptance of frozen meats. However, 
as techniques in freezing and trans- 
porting frozen meats improve and we 
increase consumer demand for lamb, 
we may soon be spending our dollars 
in advertising to increase the consump- 
tion of foreign lamb. Inasmuch as the 
Government is buying surplus meats, 
I recommend that we ask for a quota 
on imports of lamb and mutton based 
on the imports of past years. 

Our transportation costs are becom- 
ing more important as many growers 
transport by motor or rail carrier, not 
only their market lambs, but their 
breeding stock. This has become nec- 
essary as land on which sheep trails 
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Dominic Eyherabide 
California 


Robert W. Lockett 
Arizona 





Gerald Hughes 
Montana 


Tony Smith 
Nevada 





J. B. McCord 
Texas Utah 


Don Clyde 


have been located has been taken for 
other uses. 

In the last ten years rail carriers 
have increased their rates by 86.1 per- 
cent on livestock. Since 1950 lamb 
prices have decreased by 30 percent. 
Less than 10 days ago the railroads 
asked for a 7 percent increase in rail 
rates in addition to a 15 percent in- 
crease which is still pending in an 
application to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission filed last September. 

If these rate increases are granted 
the railroads on agricultural products, 
it will be without consideration of the 
shippers’ ability to pay them. 

—Andrew Little, President 
Idaho Wool Growers Association 


LABOR PROBLEM DEMANDS 
PROMPT LEGISLATION 


HIS past year afforded very little 

relief to the labor problem in the 
sheep industry. The California Range 
Association on January 3 of this year 
and again on September 18 sent out a 
letter to all members of their associa- 
tion for detailed information concerning 
men who have left sheep employment 
for other work. This was done because 
the Subcommittee on Immigration of 
the House Judiciary Committee has 
launched an investigation of these men 
to determine why they have left the 
industry. It is our duty to provide the 
information if it is known to us, for 
if we are to obtain Government co- 
operation in relieving the sheep indus- 
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try in its present labor plight, we must 
work hand in hand with the proper 
authorities. 

The sheepherder bill has not wholly 
fulfilled its purpose. Remember, these 
men were brought over to provide re- 
lief for a distressed industry. In a 
great many cases how long have they 
served the sheepman? After a brief 
stay of one, two, or possibly three years, 
they leave for higher paying jobs in 
lumber, mining, construction and other 
occupations. In reality, the wool grow- 
er has only received the service of a 
man in his indoctrination stage and 
when he nears the time of efficiency, he 
ventures on to greener pastures. 

At Helena, Montana they told me this 
summer that in two rather prominent 
sheep-producing counties the average 
age of men employed with sheep was 
65 years. Since most of them will qual- 
ify under the new social security reg- 
ulations the older age group will only 
afford part-time help at the very best. 

Your association supported the sheep- 
herder bill in Congress but, due to sev- 
eral amendments that were attached to 
the bill, it failed to pass. 

It’s quite certain that we can expect 
legislation again on this issue and we 
should be ready to support it fully. 
But there is a definite need for closer 
serutiny of individuals brought into 
this country for the express purpose of 
alleviating the labor problem. Addi- 
tional legislation is needed in this 
matter. 

—Julian Arrien, President 

Oregon Wool Growers Association 
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AT SHOWS AND SALES 








Fred Bayliss, Medford, Oregon. Sold 








Nation's Top 


GRAND NATIONAL LIVESTOCK 
EXPOSITION 


Cow Palace, San Francisco, 
November 2-11, 1956 


BREED CHAMPIONS 


Columbias:—Champion ram: Terry 
Maddux, Bakersfield, California. Cham- 
pion ewe: Clarence W. Bernards, Cotati, 
California. 

Corriedales: —Champion ram _ and 
ewe: Wesley Jacobsen, Petaluma, Cal- 
ifornia. 

Dorsets: Champion ram: Coffee 
Creek Dorsets, Fernsdale, California. 
Champion ewe: Kenneth McCrae, Mon- 
mouth, Oregon. 

Hampshires: —Champion ram:— 
Buckman & Vassar, Dixon, California. 


Champion ewe: Melvin Preston, Le- 
Grand, California. 
Rambouillets:—Champion ram and 


ewe: Glenn Maddux, Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia. 

Shropshires: —Champion ram and 
ewe: Wilford & Gath, Cotati, California. 

Southdowns:— Champion ram and 
ewe, Severa Wilford, Jr., Cotati, Cali- 
fornia. 

Suffolks:—Champion ram: Ervin E. 
Vassar, Dixon, California. Champion 
ewe: Marian M. Coble, Winters, Cali- 
fornia. 


FAT LAMB DIVISION 


Grand Champion Wether Lamb (a 
Southdown): Severa Wilford, Jr., Co- 


tati, California. Sold at $1.00 per 
pound. 
Grand Champion Pen of Wether 


Lambs (Southdowns) :—Severa Wilford, 
Jr., Cotati, California. Sold at 40 cents 
a pound. 

Champion Truckload Fat Lambs :— 
Retzer & Rose, San Luis Obispo, Cali- 
fornia. Sold at 20 cents a pound. 

Champion Carload Fat Lambs:— 
Mokelumne Farms, Acampo, California. 
Sold at 20 cents a pound. 


PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL 
LIVESTOCK EXPOSITION 


Portland, Oregon, 
October 20-27, 1956 


BREED CHAMPIONS 
Cheviots:—Champion ram: J. R. 
Clark, Bellingham, Washington. Cham- 


pion ewe: A. C. Stewart, Abbotsford, 
B. C., Canada. 


Columbias:—Champion ram: Janet 
Broderson, Petaluma, California. Cham- 
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at $68.47. 

Grand champion wether of show:— 
State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Washington. Sold at $89.25 


AMERICAN ROYAL LIVESTOCK 






Sheep Listed 





ote 


Pictured above is the grand champion pen of three 
wether lambs over all breeds at the 1956 Grand 
National Livestock Exposition. With the sheep are 
Severa Wilford, Jr., left, Cotati, California, exhibitor, 
and Bud Wilford. 


pion ewe: Clarence W. Bernards. 
MeMinnville, Oregon. 
Corriedales: —Champion ram: H 


James Anderson, Santa Rosa, Califor- 
nia. Champion ewe: Wesley Jacobsen, 
Petaluma, California. 

Cotswolds:—Champion ram: Averill 
Hansen, Junction City, Oregon. Cham- 
pion ewe: Yvonne Hansen, Junction 
City, Oregon. 

Dorsets:—Champion ram and cham- 
pion ewe: Kenneth McCrae, Monmouth, 
Oregon. 

Hampshires:— Champion ram and 
champion ewe: Walter P. Hubbard & 
Son, Junction City, Oregon. 

Lincoln:—Champion ram and cham- 
pion ewe: Ed Riddell Estate, Monmouth, 
Oregon. 

Romneys:—Champion ram: Morris 
L. Culver, Cottage Grove, Oregon. 
Champion ewe: Ahren Brothers, Turner, 
Oregon. 

Shropshires:—Champion ram: Wil- 
ford & Gath, Cotati, California. Cham- 





pion ewe: D. W. Chambers, Salem, 
Oregon. 
Southdowns: —Champion ram and 


champion ewe: Severa 
Cotati, California. 

Suffolks:—Champion ram and cham- 
pion ewe: Walter P. Hubbard & Son, 
Junction City, Oregon. 


FAT SHEEP DIVISION 


Champion wether lamb :—Severa Wil- 


Wilford, Jr., 


ford, Jr., Cotati, California. Sold at 
$42.00. 
Champion pen of wether lambs:— 


EXPOSITION 


Kansas City, Missouri, 


October 20-28, 1956 
BREED CHAMPIONS 


Cheviots:—Champion ram and ewe: 


Alvin L. Helms, Belleville, Illinois. 


Corriedales:—Champion ram: Gene 


F. Wood, Laclede, Missouri. Champion 
ewe Patrick C. Chrouser, 


Columbia, 


Missouri. 
Dorsets:—Champion ram: Leonard 
Steward, Grenola, Kansas. Champion 


ewe: Oklahoma A & M College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma. 


Hampshires:—Champion ram: Chas. 


M. Brink, Olathe, Kansas. Champion 
ewe: Mrs. Ammie E. Wilson, Plano, 
Texas. 


Rambouillets:—Champion ram and 
ewe: Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

Shropshires:—Champion ram: Milo 
James & Son, Greentop, Missouri. 
Champion ewe: O. W. Fishburn & Son, 
Haven, Kansas. 

Southdowns:—Champion ram: Doak 
Brothers, Hallsville, Missouri. Cham- 
pion ewe: Helms Brothers, Belleville, 
Illinois. 

Suffolks:—Champion rams: Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 
Champion ewe: Roy B. Warrick & Son, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


WETHER LAMB DIVISION 


Grand Champion Wether Lamb: 
Oklahoma A & M, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
Sold at $3.50 per pound. 

Grand Champion Pen 
Lambs: — Doak Brothers, 
Missouri. 


of Wether 
Hallsville, 
Sold at 40 cents per pound. 


GOLDEN SPIKE NATIONAL 
LIVESTOCK SHOW 


Coliseum, Ogden, Utah, 
November 16-21, 1956 


BREED CHAMPIONS 


Hampshires:—Champion ram: Ervin 
E. Vassar, Dixon, California. Cham- 
pion ewe: Walter P. Hubbard, Junction 
City, Oregon. 

Columbias :—Champion ram: Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence Bernards, McMinnville, 


Oregon. Champion ewe: R. J. Shown, 
Monte Vista, Colorado. 

Suffolks:— Champion ram: WHS 
Farms, Junction City, Oregon. Cham- 


pion ewe: Ervin E. Vassar. 


Rambouillets:—Champion ram and 
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champion ewe: John K. Madsen Ram- 
pouillet Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 


FAT LAMB DIVISION 


Grand champion fat lamb:—James 
Powell, Craig, Colorado. Sold at $2.75 
per pound. 

Champion pen-of-three fat lambs :— 
James Powell. 


LAMB SHOWMANSHIP & FITTING 
CONTEST 


FFA—Jodie Hoyt, Kamas, Utah. 

4-H—1. John Burns, Lingle, Wyo- 
ming; 2. Judy Kay Jones, Malad, Idaho; 
3. Gary Powell, Craig, Colorado; 4. 
Lloyd Powell, Craig, Colorado. 


COLUMBIA BRED EWE SALE 
Ogden, Utah, November 19, 1956 


HIS 12th annual sale was held in 

conjunction with the Golden Spike 
National Livestock Show. Prices 
dropped considerably below 1955’s fig- 
ures, as biting cold weather apparently 
kept buyers away from the sale. 

Top-selling bred ewe brought $110 to 
its owner—R. J. Shown of Monte Vista, 
Colorado. This champion of the show 
was purchased by William Mace of 
Fillmore, Utah. 

A total of 14 head of Columbia year- 
ling bred ewes averaged $49.10. Two 
head of 2-year-old ewes averaged $35. 
Eight head of ewe lambs sold as singles 
at a $44 average. 

When Auctioneer Howard Brown, 
Woodland, California, began the sale of 
pens of three yearling ewes, buyer in- 
terest perked up. A total of 38 head 
(12 pens of three and one pen of two) 
sold at an average price of $54.93. 

Nine head of ewe lambs sold in pens 
of three at a $32.50 average. 

The champion ram of the show went 
through the sales ring and brought $165 


Walter P. Hubbard (left) presi- w. K. Matthews holds the top 
dent of the American Suffolk ; 
Sheep Society, presents trophy Hampshire ram lamb of the Gold- 


for the top Suffolk yearling ewe en Spike Livestock Show. Breed- 


to Ernest Caras, representing 


winning breeders, Angel Caras &S of this top lamb were the 
Brothers of Ovid, 


& Sons, Spanish Fork, Utah. Matthews 
Trophy was given at Golden 
Spike Show. Idaho. 
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to its owners, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Bernards of McMinnville, Oregon. 
Three ram lambs averaged $120 and 
concluded the selling. A top ram lamb 
consigned by Shown brought $210 from 
Pete Thomas of Malad, Idaho. 

Manager of the show was Alma 
Esplin, secretary of the Columbia Sheep 
Breeders Association of America. Top- 
selling Columbias were consigned to the 
sale by such breeders as Shown, Thom- 
as, and Mark Bradford and Byron Kil- 
lian, both of Spanish Fork, Utah. 


SUFFOLK BRED EWE SALE 


Ogden, Utah, November 19, 1956 

UYERS at this annual sale ignored 

the cold weather and created a 
“warmer” afternoon atmosphere than 
existed earlier in the morning sale of 
Columbias. Both sales were held as 
special features of the 38th annual 
Golden Spike National Livestock Show. 

Standout sale of the day came when 
the first yearling bred ewe entered the 
ring. Suffolk breeder Ervin E. Vassar 
of Dixon, California received $400 for 
this quality ewe on a bid from James 
Noble, Hartley Stock Farm, Page, 
North Dakota. 

Eleven head of yearling bred ewes 
sold as singles at an average price of 
$142.50. This compares with the $120 
average on 16 head a year ago. 

Pens of three averaged $64.75 on 60 
head. Angel Caras & Sons of Spanish 
Fork, Utah sold the top pen at $125 
each. Ervin Vassar had a pen sell at 
$102.50 each, and Allan Jenkins of New- 
ton, Utah, manager of the sale, had a 
pen sell at $95 each. 

Three head of single ewe lambs aver- 
aged $56.65, while two pens of three 
ewe lambs averaged $48.75. 

One yearling ram sold at $200. It 
was consigned by Walter P. Hubbard, 
Junction City, Oregon. 





Pictured with the top Columbia 
ewe at the Ogden Show are 
owner R. J. Shown and Mrs. 
Shown, Monte Vista, Colorado, 
and William 
Utah, who bought the ewe. 


Mace, Fillmore, 


COLUMBIA SHEEP SHOW AND SALE 
Kenton, Ohio, October 27, 1956 


NE-HUNDRED and nine Columbia 

sheep averaged $110 at the 12th 
annual Columbia Sheep Show and Sale 
in Kenton, Ohio, October 27. Ten rams 
sold at the sale averaged $216 and 99 
ewes averaged $102. 

Champion ram of the show sold at 
$700. It was a two-year-old consigned 
by Donald Sparks and Sons of Plym- 
outh, Ohio. Purchasers were Dr. D. M. 
McBride of Sycamore, Ohio, and Gerald 
Sheaffer, Nevada, Ohio. 

Reserve champion ram brought $275 
to its owner—James Court, . Albion, 
Michigan. The ram sold to C. W. 
Frederick, Marion, Ohio. 

The champion ewe sold at $525 to 
Dr. D. M. McBride. Consignor of the 
top ewe was Joseph V. Pfister of Node, 
Wyoming. The reserve champion ewe 
was a James Court lamb. It sold to 
Roger M. Eckelberry, Cambridge, Ohio, 
at $350. 

Joseph V. Pfister sold the champion 
pen of three ewes to James Court for 
$185 each. The reserve champion pen 
of three yearling ewes also sold to 
Court at $190 each. Consignor was 
Jesse Heinlen of Nevada, Ohio. 

Judge for the show was Don Bell. 
The show and sales committee consisted 
of Clyde Perkins, James Court, Jesse 
Heinlen, Harold Tangeman, and Leon- 
ard Sipperley. 


USDA Forecasts Lower 
Meat Production in 1957 


ESS meat next year is a prediction 

of the USDA. Meat production, it 
is estimated, will fall to 27.2 billion 
pounds the coming year from a prelim- 
inary estimate of 27.9 billion pounds 
this year. As a result, per capita con- 
sumption will drop from 163.5 pounds 
to 157 pounds next year. 

Comparison of estimates of produc- 
tion of various types of meat for the 
two years is as follows: 


Types of Meat 1956 1957 
Lbs. Lbs. 

Lamb and mutton.... 740 mil. 725 mil. 
Beef and veal............ 15.9 bil. 15.6 bil. 
I 11.3 bil. 10.9 bil. 

Per Capita Consumption 
Lamb and mutton...... 4.4 4.2 
Beef and veal............ 92.8 89.5 
oS Se 66.3 63 


Under such a reduction in supplies 
as estimated, a strong market will pre- 
vail. 

Poultry meat supply in 1957 is fore- 
cast at 5.2 billion pounds compared 
with a little over 5 billion this year. 
That production will give a per capita 
consumption of 30 pounds as against 
28.8 pounds in the current year. 
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NEED A SHEEPHERDER? 





California Range Association 
Handles Foreign Importations 


OW can I get a good sheepherder? 

That question is uppermost in the 
minds of many sheepmen, according to 
current talk. 

Those who have been thinking about 
importing a sheepherder will be in- 
terested in the way importations are 
handled by the California Range Asso- 
ciation, a non-profit organization set up 
in 1951 for the purpose of relieving the 
critical shortage of qualified herders 
as outlined in the following informa- 
tion: 

Any bona fide wool grower desiring 
to import sheepherders may become a 
member of the California Range Asso- 
ciation. Membership dues are $25 per 
fiscal year (July 1-June 30). Dues are 
used to cover expenses of the associa- 
tion such as rent, stationery, supplies, 
etc. 

A total of 391 wool growers through- 
out the 13 Western States have been 
or still are members of the California 
Range Association. A total of 206 wool 
growers have applications pending for 
sheepherders at the present time. 

After a wool grower has become a 
member of the association, he may then 
submit applications for the importation 
of as many sheepherders as his needs 
require in the operation of his business, 
under the following conditions: 

1. Each application must be accompa- 
nied with deposits totaling $711.10. 
Of this total, $561.10 is deposited 
for transportation costs and $150 
for other expenses of the association 
in the procurement of the sheep- 
herders. This $150 expense deposit 
covers expenses in connection with 
legislative work in Washington, 
D. C., fees for filing with various 
Government agencies, medical exam- 
inations, transportation taxes, fees 
for examinations, meals and lodging 
for sheepherders in cases of unex- 
pected delays, etc. 

2. Under new regulations issued by the 
Spanish Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
applications for married _ sheep- 
herders will not be accepted under 
any circumstances. 

3. Sponsors should not submit applica- 
tions for sheepherders who are ap- 
proaching their 19th birthday or if 
they are 19, 20 or 21 years of age. 
These men are always under military 
restrictions and cannot leave the 
country of origin. 

4. The California Range Association 
does not’ recruit sheepherders. 


Names of sheepherders must be sub- 
mitted to the association by the wool 
grower sponsor. 

5. The wool grower sponsor must guar- 
antee employment for the sheep- 
herder when he arrives in the 
United States and must pay prevail- 
ing wages. 

Under present laws only six or eight 
sheepherders are permitted to enter 
the United States each month. This 
quota will continue until Congress 
approves legislation for a new impor- 
tation program. 





A QUEEN & HER SHEEP 


California State Polytechnic Col- 
lege’s first “home grown” queen is 
vivacious 20-year-old Barbara Foley 
of Stockton, California, a sophomore 
animal husbandry major who reigned 
over the college’s 1956 Homecoming 
festivities. 

The Homecoming queen is a daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Martin Foley of 
Stockton. She is among 200 college 
co-eds who are the first in nearly 30 
years to enroll at the once all-male 
agriculture, engineering and arts and 
sciences school. 

Having won 4-H showmanship 
awards for exhibiting champion 
dairy stock at San Francisco’s famed 
Cow Palace, Barbara takes an inter- 
est in dairy judging although her 
first interest and future ambition is 
the raising of sheep. 


BOOKS YOU SHOULD READ 
“PROFITABLE SHEEP” 


—— competition in the sheep 
business has led The Macmillan 
Company to publish the book “Profitable 
Sheep” by Spelman B. Collins, B.S, 
Sheep Specialist at the California State 
Polytechnic College. 

For the book Mr. Collins draws on 
his 30 years of successful sheep raising 
and on the experiences of other sheep- 
men throughout the country, to advise 
the reader how to run his business the 
most profitably. 

The Honorable Frank A. Barrett, 
U. S. Senator from Wyoming, has con- 
tributed a foreword in which he says: 

“*Profitable Sheep’ should prove an 
ideal book for training our young men 
so they can be prepared to weather the 
storm in the new era in the sheep in- 
dustry. Out of a wealth of practical 
experience Mr. Collins lays down the 
rules which one must follow if he ex- 
pects to run sheep on a profitable basis. 
... I have heard many a wool grower 
say that if you take care of the sheep 
they will take care of you.” 
“Profitable Sheep,” $7.50. 


“FEEDS AND FEEDING” 


The 22nd edition of “Feeds and Feed- 
ing” places particular emphasis on new 
developments in nutrition and livestock 
feeding. 

Numerous experiments are summar- 
ized in the book which have dealt with 
antibiotic, arsonic, and surfactant sup- 
plements, and with hormones, including 
stilbestrol. 


In the preparation of this and pre- 
vious editions, the author—Frank B. 
Morrison, Emeritus Professor of Ani- 
mal Husbandry and Animal Nutrition, 
Cornell University—and his associates 
have spent much time compiling and 
analyzing the results of experiments on 
livestock feeding and nutrition con- 
ducted in this and other countries. 


“Feeds and Feeding,” $9.50. 
—From a Reader— 


A NATIONAL WOOL GROWER reader 
recently wrote requesting a copy of 
Kammlade’s “Sheep Science” as listed 
in our Sheepmen’s Books directory. The 
writer, Louis W. Coghill of Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado, stated, “This is one 
of the best sheep books that I know of, 
and you may tell the publishers that I 
believe they should buy a little space 
in your magazine once in a while to 
publicize their book.” 


Books reviewed here and other valuable 
books may be obtained through the NATION- 
AL WooL GROWER’s “Sheepmen’s Books” 
listings. Turn to page 30. 
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Novembe 


laughter lamb prices dropped to a 

nine-month low during November. 
The price break was attributed to a 
moderate increase in receipts, a gener- 
ally weaker turn in the dressed lamb 
trade, and to slaughter holidays during 
the month. 

Few lambs were sold as choice and 
prime during November, as late-year 
clean-up runs graded mostly good and 
choice. This was especially true at the 
Denver and Ogden terminal markets, 
where few sales of choice and prime 
lambs were noted. 

The November price range for top 
quality slaughter lamb offerings was 
from $18.50 (paid at Omaha and Ogden) 
to $21.50 (paid at Chicago). These 
prices were up to $2 below those paid 
in October on similar offerings. Choice 
and prime slaughter lambs bulked at 
near $19.50 in November. 

A $17 to $20.75 price range was noted 
on good and choice slaughter lambs 
during the month. Bulk of these offer- 
ings were sold from $18.50 to $19. 
Strong demand for good and choice of- 
ferings was noted at Denver and Chi- 
cago where these slaughter lambs sold 
steady at near the $20 figure. 

New York dressed lamb carcass prices 
declined steadily during November to 
reach a late-month low range of from 
$40 to $46 on choice and prime offerings. 
Similar carcasses sold earlier in the 
month from $42 to $49. Top-quality 
lamb carcasses had sold as high as $50 
during October. 

Good and choice dressed lamb car- 
casses sold in New York all the way 
from $37 to $48 during November. The 
early month range was from $39 to $48, 
dropping to a $37-$45 range late. 

Prices paid for slaughter ewes held 
fairly firm from a month earlier—drop- 
ping at some markets and increasing at 
others. Good and choice slaughter ewe 
prices ranged from $4 to $6.25, with the 
high at Denver and Chicago and the 
low at Omaha. 

The bulk of cull and utility slaughter 
ewes were sold from $3 to $5, although 
prices ranged all the way from $2.50 
to $6. The low price for these ewes was 
paid at Ogden and the high at Fort 
Worth. 

Feeder lamb prices dropped below 
October’s figures at Denver, Ogden and 
Omaha; however, up to $1 higher prices 
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Slaughter Prices Drop 
To Nine Month Low 


were paid at Fort Worth. Good and 
choice feeder lambs sold in the follow- 
ing ranges during November: 

At Omaha—from $17 to $19.25. 

At Denver—from $17.75 to $19.25. 

At Ogden—from $16 to $17. 

At Fort Worth—from $15 to $17. 

A few November sales of medium to 
good feeder lambs were recorded. Some 
sold from $17 to $17.50 at Denver, and 
from $15 to $16 was paid at Ogden. 


COUNTRY SALES AND CONTRACTING 
COLORADO 


Very little activity was reported in 
trading of livestock, partially due to 
storm conditions and the fact the trade 
has about reached the clean-up stage. 


MONTANA 


Five and one-half cars of tailend 
feeders of a clean-up nature sold early 
in the month at $17 for December 1 
delivery. These were estimated to 
weigh from 70 to 75 pounds. Around 
1,200 head of five and_ six-year-old 
whitefaced ewes moved from the Kevin 
area to eastern Montana at $10 per 
head. In the Lavina area, 600 head of 
similar aged ewes also sold at $10 per 
head. 

In northern Wyoming, 1,800 head of 
wether lambs turned off beet tops later 
in the month into feedlots at $17.35; 


also 1,000 head of whitefaced ewe 
lambs sold at $19.25. 


WASHINGTON 


Several loads of choice fed Washing- 
ton lambs with number one pelts sold 
during the month at from $19 to $19.50. 
Prices on these lambs dropped toward 
$18 as the month progressed. 

A band of wooled pastured lambs 
estimated at 95 pounds, mixed fats and 
feeders, sold on packer account at 
$17.50 straight, delivered basis. Small 
lots of pastured and fed wooled farm 
flock slaughter lambs brought $17 to 
$17.75 delivered to plant basis through- 
out November. : 

Some 700 head of Washington ewe 
lambs sold at $20.50 per hundredweight 
on replacement account. In the Wil- 
lamette Valley of Oregon, 250 good 
quality mixed-age breeding ewes sold to 
Washington outlet at $20 per head. 


CALIFORNIA 


In northern California, good to most- 
ly choice fed and clover-pastured shorn 
slaughter lambs sold in November from 
$19 to $20, mostly at the $19 figure as 
the month ended. These lambs had 
number one and summer shorn pelts 
and sold f.o.b. ranch at 4 percent shrink. 

In central California, several thou- 
sand stock ewe lambs imported from 
various States resold to local sheepmen 
at $19 to $21.50 per hundredweight. 


INTERMOUNTAIN AREA 


A few carloads of good and choice 
slaughter lambs sold in the Intermoun- 
tain area late in the month at $18 to 
$18.50. Late-month clean up sales of 
feeder lambs were made at $16 to $16.50. 

In Idaho, scattered sales of good and 
choice slaughter lambs were made 
throughout the month at from $18 to 
$19.50, some of these to West Coast and 
some to interior Iowa. 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Total U. S. Inspected 


Slaughter, First Ten Months..................... 
) i a ee eee 
Slaughter at Major Centers ....................... 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices: (wooled) 
ee 
Oy SPUN I ooo os cc nvncdensnsocmmsren 


New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


Prime, 45-55 pounds ........................... 
Choice, 45-55 pounds ..........................- 
eo ae 


1956 1955 
meer 12,026,000 12,176,000 
Sidbabiiadae Nov. 17 Nov. 19 
Se 205,856 238,697 
pass $20.31 $18.85 
seca 19.03 18.00 
eae $42.75 $42.50 
aisle 41.62 42.00 
ee 38.75 37.50 





Federally Inspected Slaughter—October 
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1956 1955 
stints 1,959,000 1,693,000 
jdacegsauseus 872,000 728,000 
eee 6,347,000 6,144,000 
ce canntacey 1,439,000 1,248,000 
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A collection of Fifty of the funniest cartoons from 


the “Sheepherder Sam” 
The Salt Lake Tribune and National Woolgrower 
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series running currently in 


Magazine. 


“As Western as Sagebrush.” 

Drawn by a former sheepherder and 
well-known Western artist, Chris Jensen. 
Everyone who is a sheepherder, or who 
knows sheepherders will enjoy this book. 


Makes a wonderful gift. 


Make sure of getting your copies by sending in 
the coupon today! 


— SPECIAL — 


Only $1.00 per copy to readers of the 
National Wool Grower. 


CHRIS JENSEN 
1414 McClelland Street 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 


Please send me ........ copies of the Sheepherder 
Sem cartoon book at $1.00 each. 
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Cash orders are Postage plus C.O.D. 
prepaid. fee. 
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CALIFORNIA BOARD MEETS 





State Divided into 10 
Sheep Council Areas 


ESPITE heavy lambing under way 

in southern California and Central 
Valleys and the shearing of the usual 
large crop of lambs on feed in Imperial 
Valley, the Board of Directors meeting 
of the California Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation held in San Francisco on 
November 10 was widely attended. 
President Dominic Eyherabide of Ba- 
kersfield presided, assisted by Lyle 
Cook, vice president of Cedarville. 

Principal purpose of the meeting was 
to work out plans for reorganizing and 
increasing the number of delegates and 
directors on the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council and to assure that there 
is a fair and equitable grower repre- 
sentation from each area. The Board 
set up a State Sheep Council, 10 area 
councils within the State, geographical- 
ly grouping the 20 branch associations 
of California Wool Growers Association 
according to the plan that each dele- 
gate shall represent deductions from 
incentive payments of $25,000 or major 
fraction thereof. 

The California Sheep Council is ar- 
ranged to provide for election of the 
delegates and directors which will meet 
at the same time and place as the an- 
nual convention of California Wool 
Growers Association. 

Speakers included: John Brecken- 
ridge, Twin Falls, Idaho, president, 
National Wool Growers Association; 
Gale Smith, Denver, Colorado, director 
of lamb promotion, American Sheep 
Producers Council; W. Hugh Baber, 
Chico, California, one of the two direc- 
tors of the ASPC of the seven western 
States; E. Floyd Forbes, San Francisco, 
president, Western States Meat Pack- 
ers Association. 
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The resolution covering the organiza- 
tion of the Wool Council was: “Resolved 
that California Wool Growers Associa- 
tion shall initiate a series of district 
and county Sheep Council meetings to 
elect 11 area delegates to American 
Sheep Producers Council under the 
new representation plan, the exact 
dates for these meetings to be decided 
upon by loeal Branch Association 
Boards of Directors, within the time 
limit placed by California Wool Grow- 
ers Association to meet the regulations 
of the national wool and lamb promo- 
tional agency, American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council and action to set up the 
area representation for these 11 dele- 
gates. The 11 delegates as provided by 
ASPC will select three of their number, 
one from the north, central and south- 
ern districts of the State, for directors 
of the ASPC.” 

The directors also asked the ASPC 
to allocate funds for investigation as 
to reasons for lack of sufficient pack- 
inghouse facilities for slaughtering the 
Imperial Valley lamb crop in southern 
California. They also asked the ASPC 
to provide funds for setting up and 
maintaining an active California and/or 
Pacific Coast Lamb Committee to con- 
sider lamb marketing, merchandising 
and promotional problems and their 
solution. 

To meet increased costs of operating, 
the California Association and _ the 
Board of Directors unanimously ap- 
proved recommendations of the Finan- 
cial Advisory Committee calling for a 
special voluntary emergency assessment 
of two cents per head on the number 
of sheep owned in addition to the pres- 
ent three cents, and to enlist the sup- 
port of the Associate members. The 
approved recommendations also called 
for the continuation of the membership 
campaign initiated by President Eyher- 
abide last August. 

Dates for the 96th annual convention 
of the California Association were set 
as August 6-7-8, 1957. The meeting will 
be held in Stockton. 

The association was instructed to 
continue its activity in preventing de- 
crease in westbound, dressed meat rates 
without commensurate reduction in live 
rates and in opposing the proposed 22 
percent increase in freight rates was 
also expressed. 

—Based on California Livestock 
News Report 11-13-56 
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For Your Holiday Reading Enjoyment 


A Few of the Best (3) ne 


From the Sheepherder 
— SAM, THAT IS - 
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“The grass has been there all summer, but the 
fence hasn't.” 
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SHEEPHERDER SAM 
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“Syre the old herders used to sing to quiet the animals, but 
they never sounded like a hungry coyote.” 























SHEEPHERDER SAM 
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“On days like this | wish | was smart enough to . 
spell Rambouillet, instead of herding them.” “And no perfume — makes the sheep too unfriendly.” 
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Right: Bigelow Mills, Amsterdam, New York. 
Bigelow-Sanford is the nation’s oldest carpet 
manufacturer and the largest in the world. Power 
carpet looms have slashed the price of fine 
carpeting from earlier days. 


Editor’s Note: At the meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Wool Growers Association in Helena, 
Montana last July, it was suggested 
that the question of allowing duty- 
free entry of all wools not finer than 
46’s, when used in carpet manufacture, 
be presented in the NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWER. The Carpet Institute, which 
has been leading the fight for the in- 
creased duty-free entry of wools for 
carpet use, was asked to furnish a state- 
ment of their position. It is given here. 
Next month, the viewpoint of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association will 
be presented by James A. Hooper of Salt 
Lake City, who is a member of the 
NWGA’s Special Carpet Wool Commit- 
tee. By doing this, we hope the purpose 
of the Executive Committee’s request, 
—that sheepmen generally be given an 
opportunity to understand the problems 
involved—will be met. 








Duty-Free Entry of Finer Carpet Wools Asked 


HE reasons why the domestic carpet 

industry is asking for legislation 
which would permit more carpet wools 
to enter the country, duty free, are 
simple and can be stated briefly: 

1. There is a shortage of carpet wools 
for the domestic industry. 

2. Carpet wools are not grown in the 
United States; consequently, the ad- 
mittance of an additional supply 
would not injure the domestic wool 
growing industry. 

3. The precedent for admittance, duty 
free, of carpet wools was established 
years ago. 

4. The admittance of more carpet wools 
into the United States would in- 
crease world usage of wool and thus 
would work to the benefit of all wool 
producers. 

Since it is difficult if not impossible 
to define carpet wool concisely, it is 
best described. Carpet wool is produced 
by what is variously known as “native,” 
“unimproved,” “unbred,” or “non-blood- 
ed” sheep which lack English or Merino 
blood. Such sheep, generally speaking, 
may be considered to be the primitive 
ancestor of the “improved” sheep which 
produce fleeces generally finer in qual- 
ity and always of greater uniformity. 
Original habitat of such sheep consisted 
of the entire continent of Asia, the 
Balkan Peninsula, the mountains of 
Spain and Portugal, the Scottish High- 
lands and the hills of Wales and Ireland. 
Wool from such sheep is predom- 
inately of coarse quality and has the 
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outstanding characteristic of extreme 
irregularity within even one_ small 
staple or lock of wool. If the fleeces 
are grown in mountainous areas or cold 
climate, they resemble fur inasmuch as 
they have a long, protective “beard” 
fiber together with a short, compara- 
tively fine and downy undergrowth next 
to the skin. 


“Bred” Sheep Evolved 


On the other hand, generations of 
selective breeding succeeded in evolv- 
ing distinct strains of “bred” sheep in 
which long, coarse fibers and “kempy” 
or dead hairs are eliminated. The fleeces 
of such sheep consist of nothing but 
shorter fine or medium undergrowth 
of great uniformity and regularity. The 
three major “bred” sheep are the 
Merino, the English Short Wool and the 
English Long Wool. The Merino is the 
basis for the great flocks in the United 
States and in Australia and South 
Africa. The fleece is characteristically 
soft, lustrous and very wavy. Such 
wools are undesirable for carpet man- 
ufacture due to their softness and lack 
of resiliency. 

In other words, domestic wools are 
not coarse enough, or flexible enough, 
for the manufacture of rugs and car- 
pets. This is a well-recognized fact and 
the Tariff Act of 1930 provided that all 
wools not finer in grade than 40s and 
all so-called “name” wools could come 
into the United States duty free. The 
name wools are coarse wools, suitable 


for carpet manufacture, and are known 
generally, by the country or area from 
which they come: Smyrna, Cordova, 
Valparaiso, Syrian, Cyprus, Egyptian, 
Black Spanish, Welsh Mountain, etc. 

Since 1930 some countries have 
improved their sheep breeds, thus up- 
grading their wools. Since they are 
produced behind the Iron Curtain, many 
of the “name” wools now are unavail- 
able to carpet manufacturers in the 
United States. 


Use of Wools 


Meanwhile, many carpets are im- 
ported into the United States in which 
higher grades than 40s are being used. 
If these wools were used by the do- 
mestic manufacturers of carpets under 
current regulations, they would have to 
pay a prohibitive duty, i.e. a duty high 
enough to preclude the use of the wools 
by United States carpet manufacturers. 
This gives the foreign manufacturers, 
who ship rugs and carpets into the 
United States, a decided advantage over 
the domestic industry. 

Incidentally, the volume of machine- 
made carpets imported into the United 
States is steadily increasing. In 1954, 
machine-made imports of all types 
amounted to 5.4 percent of domestic 
production. In 1955, the total was 6.9 
percent of domestic production and 
there are indications that the figure for 
1956 will be as high as 7.2 percent. 

In Wiltons, the situation is very seri- 
ous. Imports were 10.8 percent of do- 
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mestic production in 1954 and for 1956 
will approximate 13 percent of Wilton 
production. 

The major source of supply is Bel- 
gium, which currently accounts for 79 
percent of imports; however, Japanese 
imports are rising rapidly and today 
for each 7 yards of Wiltons imported 
from Belgium there comes one yard of 
Japanese Wiltons. 


Bill Was Amended 


Representative Burr Harrison, Demo- 
erat, Virginia, is the author of the leg- 
islation which permits the entry of 
additional carpet wools, duty free. Origi- 
nally, his bill would have permitted all 
wools used in the manufacture of rugs 
and carpets to enter duty free. How- 
ever, after objections by the wool pro- 
ducers, the bill was amended at the last 
session of Congress to permit all wools 
not finer than 46s to be brought in duty 
free, if used to make carpets and rugs. 
The “name” wools also would remain 
duty free. 

The domestic wool growers have not 
been able to show that any domestic 
wools have been or could be used to 
make rugs and carpets. However, the 
wool producers point out that a sizable 
proportion of the domestic wool clip— 
somewhere between 10 and 12 percent— 
is in the 46s-48s range. They raised the 
question as to whether technical 
changes might enable the use of this 
wool by the domestic industry. At most, 
only 2 or 3 percent of the domestic clip 
—from all the available figures—lies 
between 40s and 46s. Consequently, the 
change was made to allay wool grower 
opposition. 

The amended Harrison bill was re- 
ported unanimously by the House Ways 
and Means Committee in the closing 
days of the last session. The bill was 
rushed to the floor under procedure 
which required a two-thirds vote for 
passage. The vote was 216 for and 123 
against, lacking only 10 votes of the 
necessary two-thirds. 


In all probability, the bill again will 
be pressed in the next session. A hear- 
ing on the matter before a subcommit- 
tee of Ways and Means is scheduled for 
December 15, 1956. 





OCTOBER 15, 1956 


Average Price Parity 


Wool 42.3c 69% of 61.4c 
Lambs $17.90 75% of $23.80 
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Around the Range Country gives our readers a chance to express their opinions 
about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. In offering 
this space for free expression of thought, the National Wool Grower assumes 
no responsibility for any statement made. The statements about range pasture 
conditions are taken from the U. S. Weather Bureau report for the week ending 


November 19, 1956. 


PASTURES 


Feed supplies are generally plentiful and 
livestock are in good condition in the Pacific 
Northwest. Light to moderate snows or 
rains should improve the condition of ranges 
and pastures in the northern Rockies, but 
in the central and southern areas grazing 
lands are still very dry. In the extreme 
northern Plains pastures are in fair to good 
condition, but continue short in most central 
sections. Limited acreage of wheat pastures 
and sorghum and cornfields are near ex- 
haustion in Kansas, necessitating shipments 
of hay into this State and Oklahoma under 
the drought-relief program. 

In Texas growth of small-grain pastures 
has improved since the early November 
rains, and acreage planted after the rains 
will be ready for grazing in December. 
These pastures with the improved growth 
of winter grasses will ease the roughage 
scarcity. Livestock are being turned into 
wheat, oat, and barley fields in the eastern 
two-thirds of the State. With improved 
grazing conditions, supplemental feeding of 
livestock is tapering off. 

The moisture received during the week 
should improve the pasture conditions in the 
Lake region, but in the central Mississippi 
Valley area pastures continue short and 
considerable hauling of water for livestock 
is necessary. Elsewhere in the East, grasses 
are making mostly good growth and pro- 
viding adequate grazing, except in northern 
Florida where pastures were damaged by 
the recent cold weather and are now in need 
of moisture. 


ARIZONA 


Above-normal temperatures at beginning 
of week fell to below normal at middle then 
rose to near normal at end. Scattered snow 
flurries in mountains and east at end of 
week. Cotton harvest progressing rapidly 
in all cotton counties under very favorable 
weather conditions. In Yuma County, prep- 
arations for grain planting continue; new 
alfalfa plantings good growth, but some 
wind damage on 14th. Ranges continue very 
dry and stock water low. 


Chandler, Maricopa County 
November 15, 1956 


Due to the dry weather we have been 
having, forage on the winter range is 
dry and short. No supplemental feeding 
has been done yet. The flocks are in 
good condition. Alfalfa hay costs $35 
a ton baled. Feed is costing about 25 
percent more than a year ago. 

We have not increased our breeding 
flock any, nor are we keeping any more 
ewe lambs than we did last year. 


—Gunner Thude 


Glendale, Maricopa County 
November 12, 1956 


Coyotes are more numerous. Some 
seem to be drifting into this area. 

Alfalfa and grain is scarce, but I 
believe we’ll have enough to get by on. 
Baled hay is selling at $30 per ton. 
Growing grain has been helped here by 
the warm weather of late. And sheep 
flocks are in good condition. _ 

There are about 25 percent more ewe 
lambs here than last year. A similar 
increase was noted in the number of 
ewes bred. Breeding season is in June 
and July. 

There are not enough herders here. 

—Sinnott & Gibson 
by O. Gibson 


Glendale, Maricopa County 
November 15, 1956 


This is lambing time for most sheep 
in this area. We have about 2,500 baby 
lambs now. Our flock is in very good 
condition. We have them on green feed 
which is good right now, in the Salt 
River Valley. 

It has been warm here, and feed is 
growing well. Baled hay is selling at 
$35 per ton. This is about the same 
price as a year ago. We feed green feed 
during the winter at a cost of near 5 
cents per head per day. 

We are not carrying any ewe lambs 
over this winter. We have about 500 
more ewes bred than a year ago. Breed- 
ing season is in June and July. 

The herder situation here is fair. 

Fine-wooled yearling ewes have sold 
at from $20 to $21. 

—J. A. Sinnott 
Sinnott & Gibson 


CALIFORNIA 


Dry, sunny weather, except in extreme 
north where light rains on several days. 
Temperatures generally near to slightly 
above normal, except below normal on north 
coast. Except for some wind, weather fa- 
vorable for most crops and farm activities 
in State, and harvesting most crops com- 
pleted. Strong winds in lower Sacramento 
Valley on 14th delayed land leveling, but 
little damage, and warm afternoons helped 
range grass but additional moisture needed. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Standish, Lassen County 
October 31, 1956 


More rain this year gave us better 
forage conditions. 
All the feeder lambs in this area are 
gone. 
A. E. Martial 


COLORADO 


Temperatures much above normal first 
of week, dropping to below normal with 
advent of storm on 14th and 15th. Warming 
trend at end of week. Four- to 5-foot drifts 
remaining from earlier snows in extreme 
northeast, many fields were swept bare re- 
ducing effectiveness of moisture. Har’vest- 
ing corn and sugar beets resumed in a few 
areas, nearly completed. Some ranges still 
very dry. 


Elbert, Elbert County 
November 17, 1956 


Our flocks are only in fair condition 
on account of the drought. It has been 
snowy and cold the last few weeks 
which means more feed. Alfalfa hay 
baled at $37 to $40 a ton is from $5 to 
$10 higher than a year ago. Grain pel- 
lets which we use as a concentrate cost 
$48 in Denver, under the drought feed 
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SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


National Association Events 
January 21-24, 1957: 92nd annual meeting, NWGA, 
Las Vegas, Nevada. 
Auugst 14-15, 1957: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 


Conventions and Meetings 
January 7-9, 1957: Utah Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


January 7-9, 1957: American National Cattlemen’s 
Convention, Phoenix, Arizona. 


JANUARY 21-24, 1957: NATIONAL WOOL GROW- 
ERS’ CONVENTION, LAS VEGAS, NEVADA. 
Sales 
January 16, 1957: Colorado Bred Ewe Sale, Denver, 
Colorado. 
August 14-15, 1957: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 


Shows 


January 11-19, 1957: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 








program. This is a little higher than 
last year. 

We held over about the same number 
of ewe lambs for replacements but did 
not breed so many ewes. Ewes here are 
bred to lamb from February to May. 

The herder situation is o.k., but we 
are having a lot of trouble with coyotes. 


—Kenneth Sharp 


Fairplay, Park County 
November 10, 1956 


Forage on the winter range is only 
fair—probably 50 percent of normal. 
Some good snows recently have had no 
effect on feed conditions here. We’ve 
probably had 2 inches of moisture. 

Sheep flocks are in average condition 
for this time of year. As yet, we’ve 
done no supplemental feeding. Native 
mountain hay is selling at about the 
same price as a year ago—$35 per ton 
baled. As a winter feed concentrate we 
feed a 41 percent cottonseed and 15 
percent milo pellet. This costs us about 
$72 per ton, f.o.b. ranch. This price is 
about the same as a year ago. 

Breeding season starts here on No- 
vember 15. 

The only lambs we are feeding this 
year are some replacement ewe lambs. 

The herder situation is presently 
critical. 

There are more coyotes here now 
than normal. The Fish and Wildlife 
Service is unable to furnish enough 
trappers. 

—J. J. Settele 


Woodrow, Washington County 
November 14, 1956 


Coyotes have been more numerous 
here lately. There has been too much 
regulation on 1080 poison. Some wheat 
farmers think that rabbits got thicker 
because the coyotes were killed off. We 
have lost a lot of sheep the last few 
years from coyotes. 





SUFFOLKS 


ARE BETTER BECAUSE: 


@ Suffolk Rams are ex- 
cellent for cross 
breeding. 

© Suffolk Lambs grow rapidly — 
have more weight at market 
time. 

@ Suffolk Lambs have an excellent 
carcass. 

@ Feeders and Packers like Suf- 
folk Lambs. 


For Information Write: 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


C. W. Hodgson, Secretary 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 












Sheep are in pretty good shape con- 
sidering our fair to poor range condi- 
tions. There has been some snow, but 
it hasn’t been too cold. We have started 
supplemental feeding of a drought pel- 
let composed of about 75 percent grain 
and 25 percent hay. This cost us about 
$50 per ton—the same as a year ago. 
Hay prices are a little higher than last 
year. Baled hay now costs from $25 
to $28 per ton. 


There are fewer ewe lambs being car- 
ried over here this winter than last, 
and fewer ewes have been bred. Both 
of these conditions can be attributed 
to the drought. Breeding season for the 
smaller flocks is in September and larg- 
er herds are bred mostly in November. 

We are feeding a few tail-ender lambs 
this year. 

—Dayton C. Sharp 


IDAHO 


Cold front crossed State on Tuesday, 
accompanied by general precipitation. Slow 
warming trend thereafter, with snow or 
rain in all sections again on Saturday. Very 
cold air mass moved into State Sunday and 
minima Monday morning generally lowest 
of season. Cooler than preceding week in 
all sections, but below long-term means only 
in Idaho Falls-Dubois area where snow 
cover persists. 


Malad, Oneida County 
November 6, 1956 


Sheep flocks are in average condition. 

It has been mostly dry here, although 
we had some good storms the past week. 
This moisture has greatly improved 
feed conditions. 

Loose alfalfa hay is selling here at 
$16 per ton. Baled hay is higher at $18 
per ton. These prices are about 10 per- 
cent lower than a year ago. We’ve done 
no supplemental feeding yet. We are 
feeding some lambs this winter. 

There are about 60 percent fewer 
lambs being carried over than there 
were last year. The number of ewes 
bred will be about 30 percent higher. 
Breeding season begins on December 
10. 

Some whitefaced crossbred yearling 
ewes sold here recently at $23. 

Coyotes are more numerous than a 
year ago. There are not enough 1080 
stations to cover the territory. 


—Lawrence Jones 


MONTANA 


Seasonable temperatures, but colder week- 
end. Locally moderate precipitation in 
northwest and southeast, light elsewhere. 
Some growth of winter wheat in local areas, 
but it has reached dormant stage in most 
‘sections. Reduced feeding of range live- 
stock, due to favorable weather. Some fall 
plowing, irrigating, and fall farm mainte- 
nance still under way. 
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Laredo, Hill County 
November 8, 1956 


We have our few sheep under fence 
and don’t have to worry about herders. 

Loose alfalfa hay is selling at about 
320 per ton, while baled hay brings 
about $25. These prices are a little 
lower than a year ago. We feed home- 
grown oats as a winter concentrate. 
Oat prices are about the same as last 
vyear—$1.75 per hundredweight. 
" There are a few more ewe lambs 
being carried over this year. Bred ewe 
numbers also will be slightly higher. 

Winter range conditions are average 
here. Sheep flocks are in good shape. 
Favorable weather has aided feed con- 
ditions. 

—Wilfred L. Tow 


Opheim, Valley County 
November 10, 1956 


Our winter range forage is splen- 
did. We have not over grazed for years. 
It has been dry here the past few weeks, 
and we are in need of moisture. 

Hay prices are higher than a year 
ago, and vary according to locality. 
We feed barley and oat pellets as a 
winter concentrate. 

We breed to lamb fairly late—around 
June 1. 

Predators here have increased quite 
a bit. There doesn’t seem to be enough 
local interest. I saw a huge bobcat 
recently and some foxes. - 


NEVADA 


Cloudy on 14th and 18th, otherwise gen- 
erally fair weather prevailed. Precipitation 
for period limited to occasional light snow 
in north Wednesday. Temperatures aver- 
aged below normal. Normal movement of 
cattle to winter ranges. 


Fernley, Lyon County 
November 9, 1956 


I only have a small ranch flock but 
have winter cattle range, so I know 
what range conditions are. 

Sheep are in good condition, and for- 
age on the winter range is good. Some 
moisture and cold weather has caused 
no danger to feed. 

Baled hay is selling here at $20 per 
ton. This is $5 per ton lower than last 
year. 

—Jack Olson 


NEW MEXICO 


Warm first of week, much colder in ex- 
treme northwest Wednesday and over entire 
State Thursday, considerable warming again 
latter part of week. Daytime temperatures 
averaged near seasonal, but minima much 
below average. Light showers in extreme 
southwest Wednesday, no precipitation else- 
where. Winter-grain prospects very poor. 
Movement of cattle to markets continues at 
somewhat slower pace. Supplemental feed- 
ing of livestock necessary in all sections. 
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Tinnie, Lincoln County 
November 2, 1956 


This is the first year we have had 
coyotes in this country for the past 
five years. 

Hay is scarce here, and prices are 
much higher than a year ago—$40 per 
ton. 

I just sold my wool at 42 cents. I 
think the incentive payment idea is very 
good. This is the best program ever 
devised to help us. 

It has been very dry here and ranges 
are very poor. 

I kept only 400 head of ewe lambs 


last year. This year 2,300 ewes are 
being bred here. Last year 2,700 were 
bred. 


Fine-wooled yearling ewes have been 
selling at $14 per head. Whitefaced 
crossbreds have sold at similar prices. 

—Leo Pacheco 


OREGON 


Temperatures averaged normal to slightly 
below in west and south, normal to slightly 
above in northcentral and northeast. Rains, 
mostly last half of period, produced totals 
of 0.25 to 1.00 inch along coast with heavier 
rains beginning as period ended, 0.10 to 
0.50 inch in inland western valleys, none to 
0.25 inch east of Cascades. In Willamette 
Valley, soils largely too wet to work as 
growers still attempting to plow and plant 
fall grain; early-seeded grains good color 
and stands. 


Cecil, Morrow County 
November 12, 1956 


Forage on the winter range is only 
fair, but with the present moisture and 
some good weather, conditions could 
get better. We have had several rains 
here lately. 








Alfalfa hay prices are slightly lower 
than a year ago. Baled hay sells at 
$25 to $28 per ton. We have done no 
supplemental feeding yet. Sheep flocks 
are in good condition. As a winter con- 
centrate we feed 16 percent cubes. 
They cost us $64 per ton. 

We have carried over more ewe lambs 
than a year ago. The number of ewes 
bred in the October season remains 
about the same as last year. 

Our wool sold on September 1. We 
received $1.20 per clean pound for it. 
It averaged 4.4 pounds per clean fleece. 

We are having no herder problem. 

The Government has pulled some 
coyote trappers away, and consequent- 
ly coyote numbers have increased. 

—Jack Hynd, Jr. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Winter storm of 13th to 15th covered 
State with several inches of new snow: 
moisture content averaged one-fourth inch. 
Considerable drifting of snow hampered 
transportation. Locally heavy in Black Hills, 
where 22 inches of new snow at Lead. Sea- 
son’s first subzero temperatures in east- 
central Friday, —11° at Ladelle. Livestock 
in good condition. 


Ludlow, Harding County 
November 9, 1956 


We had an awfully dry spring until 
about the first of July. Some rains 
helped make a good grass and corn 
crop, but small grains didn’t amount to 
much. Forage on the winter range is 
good. It has been mostly dry here late- 
ly, but 4.5 inches of snow fell last week 
which will help. 

No supplemental feeding has been 
done here yet. Sheep flocks are in good 
condition. 

(Continued on page 39.) 


STEEL FENCES 
protect sheep 


Solve your sheep fencing problems with the right combination of strong 
CF&I Silver Tip Steel Fence Posts and heavily-galvanized CF&l Wire Fence. 








CF&l SQUARE-MESH WOLF 





PROOF FENCE—This fence has 











very closely-spaced bottom wires. 





CF&!i BARBED WIRE—Five differ- 
ent types of CF&I Barbed Wire are 
available. 





CF&l V-MESH WOLF PROOF 
FENCE—The one-piece construc- 
tion eliminates cut wire ends which 
snag wool. 





CINCH FENCE STAYS — Cinch 
Fence Stays used with barbed wire 
give you a stronger fence. 








CF&l APRON FENCE — Keeps 
wolves, coyotes, dogs, etc., from 
digging under the fence. 





THE COLORADO FUEL AND 


CF&l SILVER TIP STEEL FENCE 
POSTS—These strong steel posts 
give maximum trouble-free life to 
any fence, 3672 








IRON CORPORATION 




















President, Mrs. Eisenhower Receive 
Wool Coats from National Auxiliary 


HE President and the First Lady of 

the United States will be wearing 
“Gettysburg Porch Coats”—look-alikes 
—down on the farm this year. The 
Women’s Auxiliary to the National 
Wool Growers Association gifted Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Eisenhower with the 
coats during their October 20 stopover 
in Denver. 

They are wool coats—naturally—and 
national in character. The wool was 
grown in the West and processed in 
Boston. The yarn was. made up in 
Washington and Oregon and the fabric 
was designed and handloomed in Den- 
ver. 

Mrs. Carolyn Lee Wright, of Boone, 
Colorado, first-place winner in the Sen- 
ior Division of the Home Sewing Con- 
test at Ft. Worth, Texas, last January, 
tailored the coat for the President. Miss 





Forming circle at Denver airport, where President and Mrs. Eisenhower were 
presented with all-wool “Gettysburg Porch Coats,” are from left to right: 
Carolyn Lee Wright and Merry Jo Stewart, last year’s senior and junior sewing 
contest winners in Colorado; Mrs. Mike Hayes, National Auxiliary publicity 
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Merry Jo Stewart of Ault, Colorado, 
winner of the Junior Grand Champion- 
ship award at Ft. Worth, tailored Mrs. 
Eisenhower’s coat. 

The coat fabric is a tweed with a 
color mixture of blue, gray, pinecone 
gold and white, symbolizing blue skies, 
mountain lakes, streams and _ snow- 
capped Rocky Mountain peaks to 
remind the President of his summer va- 
cations in Colorado. This fabric design 
—Mountainlure—was created by Miss 
Kay Mallory, former teacher of color 
and design at Emily Griffith’s Oppor- 
tunity School at Denver and now study- 
ing in Europe. 

Weaving of the fabric was done by 
Rocky Mountain Weavers Guild mem- 
bers. The coats were cut under the 
direction of Dorthea Simonsen, tailor- 
ing instructor at Opportunity School. 


designed “Porch Coat.” 


Mrs. Michael Hayes, publicity chair. 
man for the National Auxiliary, in 
presenting the coats to the President 
and Mrs. Eisenhower, said: 


“In appreciation of your support of 
the wool industry from an economic 
standpoint, as well as a fashionable and 
well-dressed point of view, and on be- 
half of the 285,000 wool growers of 
the Nation who produce 275,000,000 
pounds of wool annually, and the con- 
sumers who use 890,000,000 pounds of 
wool each year in these United States, 
and in commemoration of the 25th An- 
niversary of the Women’s Auxiliary to 
the National Wool Growers Association, 
and the 10th Anniversary of our home- 
sewing contest MAKE IT YOURSELF 
—With WOOL for young women in 
these GETTYSBURG PORCH COATS, 
for your comfort and pleasure in 
the White House and on your Gettys- 
burg farm in Pennsylvania; planned 
by the wives of wool growers and edu- 
cators and tailored by two representa- 
tive young seamstresses of our youth 
conservation project, to express the 
warmth and friendliness which the 
Nation holds for you and offering a lit- 
tle bit of ‘Home away from Home’ and 
the Summer White House in Colorado.” 


chairman; and closest to the camera are the President and Mrs. Eisenhower. 
In the photograph at the right, the President can be seen holding the specially 
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From the kitchens of the American 
Sheep Producers Council 


OOKING for the unusual by way of 
accompaniments for the beverages 
of the holiday season? Do try serving 
bite-size Open-Face Lamburgers—min- 
iature patties of seasoned ground lamb, 
quickly pan-browned in butter, and cen- 
tered on a hot toasted bread round. And 
Lamb Riblets, treated to an over-night 
bath in your favorite barbecue sauce 
or a tangy French dressing, with a 
basting of the same as the riblets cook 
to a crispy goodness under the broiler. 
Quick, easy, inexpensive—this sort of 
hearty nibbling, enjoyed by all ages, 
lends itself well to the traditional hot 
drinks of the season and to many an- 
other beverage throughout the year. 

Both of these beverage accompani- 
ments should always be served piping 
hot, easy enough to do what with all 
the electric food warmer trays, chafing 
dishes, colorful heat-retaining alumi- 
num and iron skillets—many with their 
own candle and alcohol burner stands, 
all designed to grace holiday buffet 
tables. 

The riblets are inch-wide strips of 
lean streaked with fat, attached to a 
rib, usually 5 to 6 inches long, and 
weighing 2 to 4 ounces, depending upon 
the length you specify in ordering. If 
you give him time, the meat dealer may 
trim a bit of the meat away from one 
end of each riblet to bare the rib for 
easy handling in eating, though this is 
not difficult for you to do. 

These rib tid-bits are cut from the 
inexpensive breast of lamb which you 
may enjoy the year around—cut in 
pieces and braised (browned carefully 
and cooked slowly in a small amount of 
water, stock, or tomato juice) with or 
without vegetables. The breast of lamb 
may have a pocket cut in it to stuff with 
a bread dressing, or it may be boned 
and spread with the dressing, then 
rolled and tied to be baked. Or the 
breast of lamb may be cut in pieces, 
browned, then baked in a tomato bar- 
becue sauce. 

For the Little Lamburgers, a favorite 
in miniature, you’ll need lamb, ground. 
This ground lamb makes good every- 
day eating when seasoned to suit your 
taste, formed into patties, wrapped with 
bacon, and broiled. Or the patties (4 
or 5 to a pound of ground lamb) may 
be flattened, quickly pan-broiled, and 
housed with all the “fixings”—mustard, 
relishes, lettuce, pickle, onion rings— 
between two hot toasted and buttered 
bun halves, to make the best of “bur- 
gers.” And for Christmas morning to 
serve with hot tomato juice and spicy 
coffee cake, do make Lamb Patty-Cakes 
—lean lamb ground, mixed with a bit 
of poultry seasoning, or thyme, or a 
pinch of powdered sage, along with salt 
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For a Holiday Treat — Serve Lamb! 


and pepper, formed into little cakes and 
pan-fried. 

But to our partners for your “Christ- 
mas Cheer’— Tom ’n’ Jerries, hot 
Mulled Wine, coffee or the beverage of 
your choice. Here are the easy guides 
to their making. . . . And Happy Holi- 
day to YOU! 


LITTLE LAMBURGERS, OPEN-FACE 
STYLE 


1 pound lean lamb, ground 
1 teaspoon salt 
14 teaspoon powdered thyme OR 
1 tablespoon minced onion 
1%-inch rounds of bread 
butter 


Mix together lightly the lamb and 
seasonings, then shape in small balls 
about the size of a walnut. Flatten out 
to form little cakes about 114 inches 
across. Cover with wax paper and re- 
frigerate until ready to use. Makes 
about 20 patties. Cut bread in 114-inch 
rounds. Brown in butter on one side 
only. This may be done in advance. 
Place rounds on cookie sheet, browned 
side down. Cover to keep tops from 
drying. 

When ready to serve, using a lightly 
buttered griddle, quickly brown the 
lamb patties on both sides. They should 
be slightly pink inside. Place atop the 
bread rounds. Sprinkle with Parmesan 
cheese. Slip cookie sheet under heated 
broiler unit for just a minute or until 
cheese is lightly browned. Serve piping 
hot—or not at all! 


Variation: In place of the Parmesan 
cheese, top each Little Lamburger with 
1% teaspoon of this Blue Cheese Top- 
ping—'’4, cup crumbled blue cheese 
mixed with 1 tablespoon softened but- 
ter, % teaspoon prepared mustard. 
Place browned Lamburgers under broil- 
er heat until cheese is bubbly and 
lightly browned. (No re-heating please. 
But then, you won’t need to worry. 
They go so fast!) 


BROILED LAMB RIBLETS 


Lamb riblets, about 4 pounds 
French dressing or favorite barbecue 
sauce—1%4 cups or more 


For easy handling, a bit of the meat 
may be trimmed from the rib ends. 
Place riblets close together in shallow 
pan. Pour over all your favorite French 
dressing, barbecue sauce, or special 
wine marinade. Allow to stand several 
hours or overnight preferably, in the 
refrigerator. If not completely covered 
with the dressing or sauce, turn riblets 
once or spoon sauce over them. 

To use: remove riblets from sauce. 
Place on broiler pan. Set oven regu- 
lator for broiling. Place riblets 2 to 3 
inches from heat. Broil until top of 
meat is crisp and brown, about 10 min- 
utes. Turn, brush with dressing or 
sauce. Brown another 10 minutes. 

To serve: slip a little paper chop frill 
or circle of soft paper over each riblet. 
Serve at once. Keep in warm oven or 
on warmer or in chafing dish. Always 
serve piping hot. 
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A_ WINNER: Natrona County, Wyoming Float 


The float pictured above won the grand prize in the Central Wyoming Parade, 
held this fall in Casper, Wyoming. The float was entered in the parade by the 
Natrona County Wool Growers Association, a member group of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association. Pictured on the 29-foot float is attractive blond 
Miss La Vonne McClellan. She is wearing the pink wool cocktail dress which 
won for her the senior sewing contest award in last year’s county finals. The 
three lambs on the float were dyed a matching pink color. 


—John J. Tobin, President 
Natrona County Wool Growers Assn. 





A WINNER: Blackfoot, Idaho Women’s Float 


Out of eighteen floats entered in the Eastern Idaho State Fair Parade, the wool 
float above placed in a high third position. The different stages of processing 
of wool are depicted on the float prepared and entered by the Blackfoot (Idaho) 
Auxiliary. On the float are Mrs. Lester Hansen, Mrs. Al Smith, Mrs. Roy Johnson, 
Mrs. Forest Larson, Mrs. George Jensen, Mrs. Chester Loveland, and Mrs. Ada 
Katseanes. Mrs. Frank J. Hansen, president of the Blackfoot Auxiliary, rode in 
the cab of the truck. 





—Mrs. Roy Laird, Sec.-Treas. 
National Auxiliary 

—Mrs. George Jensen, Sec. 
Blackfoot Auxiliary 


NOTE FROM MRS. WRIGHT 


Plan to Attend Your 


National Convention 


ONVENTION time will soon be 
here and now is the time to 
make your plans. 





isl 
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Let’s put forth every effort § 


to be in Las Vegas, and make our 
10th Anniversary of “Make It 

’ Yourself With Wool” the most out- 
standing convention in our his- 
tory. 

I know how much hard work 
and worry have gone into the past 
few months, but now you are 
reaping the benefits of all your 
labors. You have done a magnifi 
cent job. 

At the convention you will have 
fun and pleasure mixed with see- 
ing the accomplishment of your 
year’s work. 

Once more it is time to extend 
the Season’s Greetings and wish 
you all a Very Merry Christmas 
and Happy New Year. 

My sincere thanks to you all 
for your fine cooperation, and may 
the New Year bring you success, 
prosperity and much happiness. 

Sincerely, 
—Mrs. Earl S. Wright 
President 


Denver Firms Support 
Colorado Auxiliary Work 


N July the Denver Livestock Exchange 
saluted the Colorado Wool Growers 
Auxiliary on their 10th anniversary of 
the Make-It-Yourself-With-Wool contest 
in their quarter-page advertisement in 
that week’s edition of the Record Stock- 
man. They commended us on the wool 
promotion we have done in the past 10 
years. 
The week of November 2, the Denver 
Dry Goods Company had 11 windows 
displaying woolen products. Each dis- 
play carried a salute to the wool grow- 
ers of Colorado. Shown in the windows 
were ready-to-wear goods from Pendle- 
ton Woolen Mills, a graphic story of 
wool from fleece-to-fabric featuring 
Forstmann Rosella crepe, wool fleece 
coats, soft cashmere tweeds, McGregor 
wools, Botany suits and topcoats, jer- 
seys for juniors, Suntone separates, St. 
Mary’s blankets, wool tweeds and 
fleeces for preteens. This is a very sig- 
nificant example of cooperation from 
those industries that contribute to the 
merchandising of wool. It is one which 
I think other advertisers could follow. 
—Mrs. Michael Hayes 
National Auxiliary Publicity 

Chairman 
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RANGE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 35.) 


Baled alfalfa hay is selling at from 
$16 to $20 per ton—about the same 
price range as a year ago. We feed 22 
percent soybean cake as a winter con- 
centrate. This costs us about $70 per 


} ton—maybe a little cheaper than a year 


0. 
we believe there will be from 10 to 15 
percent more ewes bred here than there 
were last year. Breeding season begins 
December 1. About the same number 
of ewe lambs are being carried over. 

Some fine-wooled ewe lambs have sold 
here at $22. Whitefaced crossbred year- 
ling ewes have brought from $20 to $21. 

Everything is fenced in this locality, 
and we don’t have to worry about 
herders. 

We haven’t had any coyote trouble 
for years. 

—Andrew Thompson 


Nisland, Butte County 
November 12, 1956 


We raise ewe lambs and sell them as 
yearlings. This year we received $21 
for our whitefaced crossbred offerings. 

Our ewe lambs are kept on irrigated 
pastures—brome grass and alfalfa. 
Sheep in this area are in good condi- 
tion. 

—Thomas Taylor & Son 


Strool, Perkins County 
November 12, 1956 


Due to dry summer and hail, my win- 
ter range is very poor. It was dry here 
until November 1st when it snowed. 
This has helped range conditions. 
Considering the dry year, I would say 
sheep flocks are in good condition. 

Alfalfa hay is about $10 per ton 
higher than last year. Baled hay is 
selling at $25 per ton. We have used 
io concentrates as yet. Later we’ll feed 
corn at $25 per ton. This is cheaper 
than a year ago. 

I would say more ewe lambs will be 
carried over this winter than last. 
More people here are going into the 
sheep business. There will be more 
sheep bred here also. The season is 
from November to December. 

Good herders are very scarce. 

Fine-wooled yearling ewes have sold 
from $19 to $21 per head. 

Airplanes and poison have 
coyote numbers down. 

—Mrs. John Tescher 


TEXAS 


Drilling small grains and preparing land 
active over eastern two-thirds of State. 
Oats, wheat, barley and winter legumes 
dusted-in prior to rains making unusually 
good growth; recently-planted acreage al- 
ready up to uniform stands. Cold front 
moved downstate late in week whipping up 
dust in northwest and showers in southeast 
and along upper coast. Light frost again in 


kept 
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south-central and southeast. Livestock 
being turned on wheat, oat, and barley 
fields over eastern two-thirds. Small grains 
made very good growth since early Novem- 
ber rains. Acreage planted after rains ex- 
pected to be ready to graze in December. 
‘this pasture with oncoming winter grass 
easing roughage scarcity. Supplemental 
feeding starting to taper off where green 
feed available. In the west full-scale feed- 
ing continued. In High Plains no wheat 
pasture expected from dryland acreage. 
Marketing of cattle and sheep again heavy. 


UTAH 


Temperatures averaged above normal. 
Precipitation on lower elevations mostly 
less than one-fourth inch. Storm on 14th 
brought moisture to most of State, heaviest 
in mountains and north. Light rain or snow 
in north on 17th. Livestock in good condi- 
tion in north. 

Ogden, Weber County 
November 8, 1956 


Recent storms here should help our 
winter ranges which are only in fair 
condition. Beneficial snows are sure to 
help a great deal. Sheep flocks are in 
good condition. 

Baled alfalfa prices are down from 
a year ago—$19 to $20 per ton. Corn 
or grain pellets are used in our opera- 
tion as a winter concentrate feed. 

We only saved one-half as many ewe 
lambs this year as last. One hundred 
head fewer ewes will be bred this year. 
Breeding season begins December 10. 

We are feeding 40 ewe lambs this 
winter. 

Good herders are hard to find. Ours 
have been with us, however, for six, 
eight and 10 years. 

Coyotes don’t take the poison as well 
as they did at first, and there are more 
here than usual. 

—Cecil Byram 


Tremonton, Box Elder County 
November 10, 1956 


Coyotes are pretty bad in spots, but 
1080 poisou put out by the Government 
has fairly well eliminated most of them. 
I have seme trouble with coyotes close 
to the Nevada border and around the 
cattle range where no trapping is al- 
lowed. These are trouble spots. 

The herder situation is very bad. 

Forage conditions have been good 
this fall, and sheep are in good shape. 
Stormny weather the past few weeks will 
help our winter feed. 

I’ve done no supplemental feeding 
as yet. Alfalfa hay prices are lower 
than a year ago—$18 per ton for loose 
hay and $20 per ton for baled. 

There are a few more ewe lambs 
being carried over here this year. The 
number of ewes bred will be about the 
same. Breeding season begins on No- 


vember 15. 
Some whitefaced crossbred yearling 
ewes have sold here at $24.50 per head. 
—Nick Chournos 








WASHINGTON 


Temperatures near normal. Precipitation 
throughout week in west; scattered rain and 
snow showers first and last of week in east. 
Most farmwork except sugar beet harvest- 
ing finished. Livestock in good condition; 
feed plentiful. 


Waitsburg, Walla Walla County 
November 16, 1956 


At present I am just carrying a small 
bunch of registered ewes. 

Fall pasture is good here. It has been 
wet and warm with some frost at night. 

Some blackfaced registered ewes sold 
here recently at $50. 

We feed whole oats as a winter con- 
centrate. Alfalfa hay prices are per- 
haps slightly lower than a year ago— 
$20 per ton loose and $25 per ton baled. 


—Frances Wood 


Yakima, Yakima County 
November 13, 1956 


Coyotes are more numerous here than 
they have been. We thought they were 
all gone and neglected them last year, 
but we are working on them again now. 

I have plenty of herders. 

The winter range is fair. We are 
getting good moisture in the mountains 
but could use more. 

Baled hay is selling at $25 per ton. 
At this time, hay is cheaper than a 
year ago, but toward spring, hay 
reached $40 per ton a year ago. We 
feed pellets made with grain pulp and 
other ingredients as a winter concen- 
trate. This costs us around $53 per 
ton—cheaper than a year ago. 

Sheep flocks here are in very good 
condition. 

I understand there are about twice 
as many ewe lambs being carried over 
in this locality as there were last win- 
ter. Breeding season began on Septem- 
ber 15. I would guess bred ewe numbers 
will fall about 10 percent below last 
year’s figures. 

—Wm. Wyatt 


WYOMING 


Light to moderate snow at middle of pe- 
riod in east and central and light west of 
Divide. Temperatures averaged above nor- 
mal. Recent snows damaged winter wheat 
slightly in east. Grass more palatable where 
snow has melted, but supplemental feeding 
has started earlier than usual in some sec- 
tions. Some beets not harvested in east. 


Deaver, Big Horn County 
November 12, 1956 


Sheep here are a little bit thin. For- 
age on the winter range is very dry. 
We have had a little moisture here 
lately. 

Baled hay is selling at $20 per ton— 
about the same price as a year ago. 

The number of ewe lambs carried 
over this winter is up some from a year 
ago. The number of bred ewes will also 
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be up. Breeding in 
December. 

Fine-wooled yearling ewes have sold 
here at $20; whitefaced crossbreds at 
$24. 

Coyotes are much more humerous 
than usual. 


season begins 


—Chester L. Zwemer 


McKinley, Converse County 
November 13, 1956 


We have had moisture in most parts 
of Wyoming. In some sections there 
was a real blizzard. We got it here 
with some severe cold, but the ground 
was not frozen, and the moisture, which 
was badly needed, went into the ground. 
I believe we have more early snow in 
the mountains than we have had for 
several years, and of course it is the 
early snows that make the late water. 
So, conditions look better than they 
have for the past two or three years. 
The drought is still severe in many 
areas of the State, but the parts that 
had this moisture were helped tre- 
mendously. 

The demand for breeding ewes is stil] 
good and at firm prices. The best part 
of it is the ewes being sold are being 
kept in Wyoming. 

If we can continue to get moisture 
in reasonable amounts, our situation 
should improve materially. 


—J. B. Wilson 


Seely, Crook County 
November 9, 1956 


I can winter pretty well, but have 
some trouble in finding enough pasture 
to summer. I also have trouble making 
ends meet at present incoming prices, 
with the cost of living and operating 
costs so high. 

Coyotes are mostly all killed off in 
this area. If one shows up, there is an 
airplane hired to get it. 

Sheep broke feed off during the dry 
fall. Sheep flocks are in good shape 
here. 

Moisture received during the past 
week (about 20 inches of snow) will 
help conditions, though it has covered 
up the grass. 

I have done some supplemental feed- 
ing. During the winter I feed corn 
as a concentrate. This year I paid $56 
per ton for it; a year ago it was $58 
per ton. Alfalfa hay is selling at $15 
per ton loose and $20 to $22 per ton 
baled, about the same prices as a year 
ago. 

I believe there are more ewe lambs 
being carried over this year. There 
has been quite a demand for them. 
Breeding begins here in December. 
About the same number of ewes will 
be bred in my flock. 

Some fine-wooled yearling ewes have 
sold here at from $20 to $22. 
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We all have woven wire fenced pas- 
tures here and so don’t have a herder 
problem. 

—Jay Airheart 


Oregon Convention Report 


(Continued from page 11.) 


Oregon State College. 

Commended Oregon Purebred Sheep 
Breeders for sponsoring Oregon Sheep 
Production Contest and urged Oregon Wool 
Growers Association as an organization and 
its members as individuals to support this 
project in every possible manner. 

Expressed sincere thanks to officers of 
the Oregon Wool Growers Association for 
effective manner they have conducted affairs 
of Association during the year. 

Expressed thanks to all who had a part 
in the success of the 61st annual convention. 


PUBLIC LANDS & GRAZING 


Urged appropriation of more Federal 
funds for range improvement on public 
lands. 

Urged continuation of present trends 
towards more range improvement programs 
for Bureau of Land Management lands. 

Recommended amendment of Federal 
Mining Laws to allow % interest in favor 
of land owners for any and all minerals 
taken from private land where mineral 
rights are reserved by the Government. 

Recommended annual appropriation of 
$300,000 to be used by the Forest Service 
Experiment Stations in the 11 Western 
States in cooperation with State game 
departments for research on big game- 
livestock competition and for range im- 
provement. 

Recommended continuance of “Red Hat 
Day” to help create a more cooperative 
spirit between sportsmen and ranchers. 

Commended Forest Service and Bureau 
of Land Management for the good spirit 
of cooperation shown by the Federal Range 
Administration. 

Urged that orders effecting the with- 
drawal of public domain lands by Fish and 
Wildlife Service for game management pur- 
poses, include provisions for multiple use 
of the resources thereon, including the 
grazing of livestock, timber and mineral 
resources. 

Complimented Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce on its “Grass is Gold” program, which 
effectively brings attention to the range 
and pasture business. 

Recommended that range surveys give 
more consideration to the greater use of 
cheat grass. 

Recommended that members of both na- 
tional livestock organizations ask their 
Congressmen to reinstate a bill similar to 
the Hope-Aiken bill to coordinate grazing 
on Federal lands and that full support be 
given such a bill. 


SANITATION & DISEASE 


Commended Oregon State College and 
Oregon State Department of Agriculture 
for research work done on sheep parasite 
and disease control. 

Commended Oregon legislature for change 
in statutes allowing compensation for con- 
demned sheep. 

Favored stricter regulations on move- 
ment of sheep from areas where blue tongue 
and scabies have been found. 

Favored monetary support of an animal 
disease laboratory in Oregon. 


PREDATORY ANIMAL & WILDLIFE 


Urged that Federal appropriations for 
predator and rodent control at least be 








maintained at present amounts, 
raised. 

Approved proposed plan of Fish & Wily} 
life Service to purchase bait horses an) 
time during the year for poison station J 
and charge the stockmen on a pro-rata |) 
basis for each station placed on their land 
in order to reimburse the fund. 

Recommended President of Oregon Aggp. 
ciation request a member of the Gam 
Commission and an official of the Oregon 
Izaak Walton League meet with the Prej. 
atory Animal and Wildlife Committee dy. 
ing succeeding annual meetings of the 
association. 

Urged Oregon Game Commission 
establish opening of general deer hunting 
season not earlier than the first weekend 
in October each year. 

Recommended Oregon Association Pregj. 
dent appoint two delegates and two alter. 
nates to attend Game Commission big gany 
hearing and annual meeting of Oregon 
Izaak Walton League, for the purpose of 
encouraging sportsmen to cooperate with 
stockmen for the benefit of all. 

Recommended that in the interests of 
harmonious solution to mutual problems, 
members of the Oregon Association join 
their local sportsmen organizations and 
take an active part in programs affecting 
the industry. 

Opposed purchases of lands by Oregon 
State Game Commission to be used as game 
refuges with limited other permitted use, 
because these lands are taken off the tax 
base and in some instances parts of ranch 
operations have been purchased. Asked for 
improved methods of game harvest to keep 
game in balance with available year-long 
feed. 


if not 
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(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Crandall 


Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


COLUMBIAS 


BARTON, ALDEN K. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOWEY, VERN 
Center, Colorado 
LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MARQUISS, DON & R. B. 
Gillette, Wyoming 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 

711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 

Node, Wyoming 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 

Monte Vista, Colorado 
THOMAS, PETE 

Malad, Idaho 


CROSSBREDS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
THE PAULY RANCH 


Deer Lodge, Montana 


DEBOUILLET 


PRICE, FOSTER S. 
P. O. Box 747 
Sterling City, Texas 


BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 

ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 

HUBBARD, WALTER P. 


Junction City, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 

Anaconda, Montana 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 

HAMPSHIRES 

Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 

Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


PANAMAS 


HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 
RICKS BROS. 
Rte. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


RAMBOUILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 


CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 


Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
DAVIS, LLOYD 
Brigham City, Utah 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
IRWIN, MR. & MRS. CHARLES 
Buena Vista, Colorado 
JENSEN, HAROLD & SON 
Ephraim, Utah 
KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM, INC. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 


OLSEN, CLIFFORD 


Ephraim, Utah 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 


ROMELDALES 


SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 


SUFFOLKS 


BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 
FULLMER BROS. 
Star Route, Menan, Idaho 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MAYFIELD, CHAS. W. 
Riverdale Farms, Sherman, IW. 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 
Springville, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, Calfiornia 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 


Levan, Utah 


TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 

SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 
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L Mr, 


Tet sy Greetings 


During this joyous season of the year— 
when we celebrate the birth of Christ, and 
the beginning of a New Year, allow us to 
wish you and yours all the best— 
Happiness, Health and Prosperity—now and always. 


THIS MESSAGE IS SINCERELY SENT TO 
EACH OF YOU FROM THE MANAGEMENT OF 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
414 Crandall Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 














